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Rececsaretee IF FER as we may in our estimates of the Catho- 
oe \ lic Church, one and all must agree that the 
work she calls her own, the task she claims to 

have been set her by Christ, is still) unaccom- 

plished; twenty centuries have been lived 

etitodgit, and as yet mankind has not been brought together 
into the one fold under the one shepherd. Nor can a con- 
dition so puzzling to the Catholic be explained by alleging 
that outside the pale are to be found only such as sin against 
the light. Scholar and saint alike affirm that many a man 
dies as he has lived, honest but unbelieving. Indeed, there 
are daily instances of persons above the average in intelligence 
and beyond reproach in morals) who remain utterly unmoved 
by able presentations of Catholic doctrine; and we, who be- 
hold the church’s appeal falling thus ineffectual, are unable to 
attach blame either to those who listen or to those who preach. 
In the minds of some observers this fact begets a serious 
difficulty. They feel driven to choose between the alternatives 
of a very ugly dilemma. To them the church’s failure to win 
over all honest souls seems to imply either that Catholicism 
holds no sufficient credentials of its divine origin, or else that 
man has been left by God without the practical ability of arriv- 
ing at religious truth. In either event conscience grows uneasy 
at the suggestion that God’s doing is inconsistent with his 
planning—since one may not take refuge in the principle 
of indifferentism and suppose that souls outside the ‘church are 
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equally well provided with all the spiritual helps which God 
permits Catholics to enjoy. : 

For more than one reason this difficulty deserves attention. 
First, although dim and unreal to many a Catholic, it be- 
comes to others a source of acute annoyance, wearing the 
look of a mere gratuitous trial of faith and calling for the 
surrender of that most sustaining of all religious beliefs, the 
conviction that to them who love God all things work together 
for good. Again, not a few outside the fold would find progress 
far easier, perhaps, if the painful burden of this new doubt 
could be lifted from backs already too heavily laden. 

True, the puzzle cannot be completely disentangled; for its 
deeper roots run back into that yltimate mystery, the problem 
of evil; and, as we shall never know exactly why a race incapa- 
ble of sin ‘could not have brought glory to ‘God, equally as 
well as, say rather far more economically, than, the actual 
creation, so. neither shall we ever discover the true reason why 
God’s Kingdom, the church, is not co-extensive with his King- 
dom, the world. Yet, although convinced beforéhand that we 
shall have to ieave our riddle half unsolved, we may look to wrest 
from the study of it at least something to make the situation 
less uncomfortable. 

Seeking for the motives which may prompt an honest mind 
to hold out against the church’s claims, we find that most of 
the really redoubtable objections can be reduced to one or 
other variation of the charge: ‘‘ The Catholic Church is not as 
holy as the Church of God should be.” This plea, it is clear, 
assumes the existence of some lofty standard of moral excel- 
lence, to which the Church of God must conform; and the 
assumption is indisputably sound, since the dictate of a neces- 
sary instinct calls for recognition by a sort of divine right. 
With unerring confidence men declare that any such institution 
as the Catholic Church professes to be, should stand forth the 
noblest object in creation, a being holy with the holiness of 
God, an organism endowed with the characteristics proper to 
the mystical body of Christ, a bride without spot- or wrinkle 
or any such thing. When these demands are made concrete, 
we find they amount to this: that men expect a divinely framed 
society to be far more heaven-like in appearance than critical 
inquirers or sensitive believers will assert the Catholic Church 
to be, here and now in the world of reality. 
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In asserting that Catholicism, if of God, should in certain 
respects be other than it is, men are right. So it should. As 
divine, it should elect for itself vessels of irreproachable holi- 
ness; its’ pontiffs should be an uninterrupted line of saints, its 
bishops models of perfection, its priesthood spotless; the Catho- 
lic laity should be burnished mirrors of God’s sanctity ; recrimina-. 
tion, self-seeking, division should be unknown; never should a 
sacrament or a devotion be aught else than the clasping of God 
by a human soul; simony, sacrilege, nepotism, canonical trial 
should be terms uncoined. Since in the Creator’s mind the 
church must possess the characteristics enumerated, and since 
that very idea itself begets the obligation of conformity to it, 
any departure from this ideal in actual history implies the 
existence of that which should not be, of that which by its 
very presence justifies the charge that something is wrong and 
some one at fault. 

The human mind, then, rightly postulates an obligation that 
the church be more like the’ realization of an ‘idea of God, and 
more convincingly divine than Catholicism is. About the validity 
of such an assumption we make no question. The staunchest 
apologist must concede a difference between the ideal and the 
actual, a deficiency in what is, as compared with what ought to 
be. The one point for discussion is this: does the existing dis- 
crepancy imply an essential, and therefore irreconcilable, differ- 
ence between historical Catholicism and the divine ideal as made 
known through the God-given instincts of the soul ? 

In the light of pure a priori speculation, we might perhaps 
be tempted to answer in the affirmative. But after carefully 
analyzing the instincts involved and recalling how frequently 
and how significantly other anticipations have been corrected 
by experience, we shall be more likely to conclude that the 
historical shortcomings of Catholicism, so far from being incon- 
sistent with a claim to divine origin, present an exact. analogy 
to conditions generally prevalent in the world. Everywhere 
we find reality marred in the making; everywhere creatures fall 
short of their innate possibilities; everywhere the absence of 
such symmetry and integrity as must necessarily have been 
included in a divine plan seems to belie the heavenly parentage 
of things. Wherever God’s design has been entrusted to man 
for fulfilment, wherever human co-operation has been required 
as an element in the establishment of harmony, there is per- 
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fection wanting. Surely all this is a disappointment to heaven- 
born anticipation, quite as truly as the discovery that the 
church appears to live a human rather than a divine life. 
Deep instincts have bidden us presume that every being which 
issues from the bosom of God will be sublimely good and 
beautiful and true. In the inanimate creation, as in the living, 
and again in the spiritual order, we look for this,—our expec- 
tancy resting upon a principle axiomatic in theistic philosophy. 
Yet what is more painfully evident than that the universe is 
not all good, not all beautiful, not all orderly? And from this 
what other inference can be drawn than that the visible world, 
though absolutely dependent on God, has been interfered with 
and partly spoiled by the action of wills not controlled by the 
divine will; that it has been defaced by creatures endowed with 
the amazing prerogative of opposing and, to some extent, 
balking the divine intention and foiling the divine plan. 

We find God-given potencies checked and stunted, and the 
currents of life turned into channels of destruction and death. 
For order we see substituted a chaotic flux of things out of 
which, in the progress of history, harmony must be again 
evolved tediously and laboriously, if at all; and it may be, 
imperfectly, even at the last. The most childlike trust in the 
excellence of ill’s final goal cannot blind us to this. Is there 
any lack of evidence to prove an evil influence at work in the 
world? Can this universe be identically what God planned it, 
the exact realization of a perfect ideal? Are divine wisdom 
and goodness adequately manifested by the correspondence 
obtaining between what does and what should exist? The 
thought is inconceivable. Who can accept it as part of the 
creative purpose that the instincts of the human heart should 
beget such sins as are written all over the pages of history? 
Who can believe that God's will is responsible for the horrors 
which leave their awful record in city slum.and Turk-ravaged 
village, in the torture-room, the leper-island, and the Oriental 
harem? As surely as the Almighty Being who rules creation 
is wise and good, so surely does the world about us fail to 
reproduce his archetypal ideas, to fulfil his will. 


“T found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I marked Him in the flowering of His fields; 
But in His ways with men I find Him not.” 
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Since this is obvious and easy of belief when secular affairs 
are in question, it prepares us for a similar experience when 


attention is turned to the religious condition of mankind. We . 


shall be in nowise astonished, then, if we find that the Church 
of God has suffered from the action of the imperfect mind and 
the fickle will of man; that the human element in Catholicism is 
not so convincingly of God as a divine thing must ever be; that 
the mystical body of Christ shines less brightly when material 
vestments have wrapped it round. In other words, we are 
ready to view, with more or less equanimity, the spectacle of a 
church divinely founded, and yet somewhat obscured in those 
prerogatives which normally accompany and witness to in- 
stitutions that are of God. 

As originating with the All-Wise and All-Holy, the church 
must possess a beauty and goodness altogether transcending 
human powers of comprehension. The representative and dele- 
gate of the Deity, the Bride of the Lamb, the Mystical Body 
of Christ, she springs into being, pure of blemish or defect, 
radiant with beauty, holy with an evident holiness that bespeaks 
divinity. Within her she possesses the capacity of a growth 
that will be merely the progressive unfolding of limitless love- 
liness and sanctity. No attribute and no circumstance attend- 
ing her advent can impress the ‘mind as inconsistent with 
divinity. Every sound intelligence that grasps her native 
characteristics must perceive that these evidence a divine source 
of the life within her. 

Thus it was—because, supposing the church divine, thus it 
must have been—at the beginning. But then commenced her 
human history; and for nineteen centuries now, she has been 
submitting to such torment and humiliation as demon-like men 
have chosen to inflict upon her—even as her Founder had 
previously laid himself at the mercy of Roman and. of Jew. 
Needless to say, during certain epochs in this history, faith 
itself has been staggered at the extent- and depth and persist- 
ence of unholiness in the body of the church; at the venality, 
the cruelty, the filthiness, and the hypocrisy of those who, if 
Catholicism was divine, were holding the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven as dispensers of God’s graces to the souls of men. 

This infidelity on the part of the human element has pro- 
foundly affected the self-evidence of the church’s claims. Her 
growth has been very different from an uninterrupted advance 
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along lines of providential designing. She too has had her 
Betrayal and her Passion; and the outcome of her agony, like 
_ that of her Master’s, includes, an external defilement and dis- 
fisurement such as keen-eyed faith alone can disregard. And 
as for the powers that rule the world, they have welcomed her 
much as they welcomed her Master. Her face was set against 
them, and to bring her low they did their worst. She has 
béen in the thick of a lasting and almost hopeless struggle 
with the mightiest forces in the kingdom of evil, with the lust 
of the flesh and the craze of power and the accursed greed 
of gold. 

Little wonder that her look is altered when foes have been 
so stubborn, when children have so often fallen away. Little 
wonder that as she emerges into view from out the shadows of 
the ages, nothing is plainer on her brow than the. marks of 
conflict, nothing mote evident than that no church could come 
from the hand of God in such a guise. She is stained with 
the blood treason has spilled, and around her, cloud-like, is 
the smoke of battle—a battle that should never have been, a 
battle provoked by man’s evil will, a battle waged with relent- 
less hatred and no little power. And so we find the truth of 
Catholicism now obscured, the loveliness of Catholicism defaced, 
the holiness of Catholicism soiled by the doings of vicious 
enemies and unworthy, children. 

As truly as her Lord, has she shed her very life-blood 
for men; as truly as He, has she been humiliated and left at 
times without beauty or comeliness. The. splendid evidence of 
heavenly birth which might so easily have been detected as 
she stepped across the threshold of history, now at the end of 
twenty centuries of struggle is replaced by a dimmer testimony, 
intelligible to none save the few who realize that to bear thus 
long the brunt of shock from world and flesh and devil, means 
to be strong with the strength of God; the few who under- 
stand that nothing merely human could have defied or escaped 
the forces arrayed against the church. But to these penetrat- 
ing minds the analogy of history suggests the probability of 
just such a condition as that which troubles and disturbs the 
confidence of those less wise—the condition, namely, of a 
church facing a world which, with great show of logical right, 
demands that further credentials be forthcoming ere allegiance 
be rendered. In a word, the inconsistency between what God’s 
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Church should be and what the Catholic Church is, ceases to 
appear like a new or surprising problem, and becomes to the 
careful student merely another aspect of the ancient riddle that 
has baffled men since first they began to think: 


“Ah, me! for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would?” 


The answer—if answer there be at- all—declares that in 
truth “(a lesser god” has by sin and. selfishness tried to remake 
the world, and now is startled at the ruin he has wrought,— 
almost convinced, let us hope, that Nature is greater than man, 
and that man had -best give up the attempt to create a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


Supposing now, that, as declared above, the church’s testi- 
mony to her own claim has lost some of its cogency in conse- 
quence of her members having failed in duty, is there. not 
something to be adduced also with regard to the weakened 
capacity of minds which examine that testimony ? Undoubtedly! 
The human element in the church—fallible, passible, change- 
able as it is—must, indeed, bear the responsibility of having 
obscured the evidences of Catholicism; yet the blame is shared 
by others too. We may recall that objects grow dim not only 
when twilight comes, but also whenever one’s visual faculty is 
impaired. Similarly a failure to recognize the church’s claims 
may be traceable to some sort of astigmatism as well as to the 
existence of ecclesiastical imperfections. 

Long ago the principle was established that isolated reason- 
ing leads no man to the truths necessary for the wise conduct 
of life; or rather, that it is altogether impossible for a human 
being to employ isolated reasoning and to proceed by strictly 
logical processes in the formation of opinions. To the con- 
struction of a man’s philosophy—and no man lacks one—his 
whole nature contributes. Inherited tendencies, acquired habits, 
instinct and emotions, whether developed or repressed, each in its 
measure takes part, as the will also does, in the laborious search 
for knowledge. Noble and upright conduct ranks among the 
chiefest elements of success in such a quest; and the man of 
symmetrical character, pure affections, and lofty purpose is far 
better adapted than a reasoning machine would be to attain to 
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notions fairly representative of objective realities. The most hope- 
less and helpless of all errors is that which proposes to reject what- 
ever transcends the containing capacity of a demonstrative syllo- 
gism. This holds as true in religion as in other fields. Qui 
facit veritatem venit ad lucem—which is as if to say: “ Men’s 
chances of properly estimating the claims of God’s revelation 
will be in some sort proportioned to their virtue.” 

What, then, shall be expected of a race which, though 
originally sound, has culpably lost its integrity? Ought we to 
wonder if in the pursuit of truth it is halting and unsuccess- 
ful,—more unsuccessful than one cares to suppose God could 
have designed it to be? By no means. That sin is possible 
at all may be mysterious enough to engage minds in an eter- 
nity of speculation; but that men who have violated natural 
law are mentally in a wretched plight, that sinners stumble and 
err in doctrine, this will scarcely present a new difficulty. It 
would reflect no discredit on an inventor, and cause no aston- 
ishment, if his delicate machine proved to be unworkable when 
choked with sand or rusted. No more is God’s wisdom ques- 
tionable because, ever since sin undertook the ruling of the 
universe, discord has disputed the sovereignty of order and 
law. 

For sin introduced a foreign element bound to disturb equi- 
librium. The constitution of things was shattered, the perfect 
balance lost, and the human soul henceforward corresponded to 
objective realities in a less adequate way than that which of neces- 
sity had obtained so long as man was the unspoiled creature of 
God. The sad mistake which rendered the spirit unholy, left it 
blinded as well; and both these injuries, by an inevitable 
fatality, spread infinitely far, to lay hold of every being related 
to the primal transgressors and involved in the original curse. 
As sin had tainted humanity at its very source, its infection 
extended to each new member of the race; it injected poison 
into blood and brain and nerve; it distorted the emotional 
nature; it unhinged the will; it dulled perception and dead- 
ened conscience; and in each of these ways it struck hard at 
man’s power to estimate the value of evidence and to attain to 
truth. 

Moreover, in virtue of the solidarity which makes it im- 
possible that a man should live—or die—unto himself alone, 
our search for truth is affected not only by the original race- 
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sin inherited by us, but also by individual sins of ancestors, 
of neighbors, and of the vast millions under whose influence, 
at whatever distance of time or space, each one of us must 
fall. Again, our native ability is further lessened by our own 
past personal sins, little and great, and by the resultant weak- 
ness they have superadded to infirmities of inheritance or con- 
tagion. Indubitably true, all this, if the Catholic faith be true. 
Why the human will is free, and why all men are sprung of a 
single stock and born blood kindred, are matters not to be 
speculated upon now. What laws avail for the communion ot 
goods and how God interferes in behalf of a creature inextricably 
tangled in the meshes of wickedness, are questions which lie apart 
from our present subject. The point here dwelt upon is this: 
that if men are less capable, than seems proper, of perceiving 
truth, such a state of things is on the whole not inconsistent 
with the teachings of Catholic faith, and cannot: be said to imply 
an unjust equipment of man by God. By some stern necessity, 
virtue renders the soul more capable of arriving at truth, and 
contrariwise makes it incapable. Small reason for amazement, 
then, that a race and a generation as sinful as—with all its 
virtues—our own is seen to be, should stray and stumble in 
its progress; small wonder if many a one born with a right 
to freedom and truth dies a bondsman of error. 


The preceding considerations seem to possess a value over 
and above their possible efficacy in relieving the pain of an 
awakened doubt. They tend, namely, to throw us back on the 
world of action for a means of lessening the difficulty still 
further. What has been said reminds us most emphatically 
that in determining the practical success or failure of a religious 
propaganda, conduct acquires an importance far greater than 
the mere logic of the situation demands. In the measure that 
observers are known to be affected by the moral bearing of an 
apostle, in that same measure must behavior rise in significance 
as a test of the apostolic vocation. If conduct weighs heavier 
than eloquence or learning in the unbelievers’ balance then 
nobility of life rather than precision of speech is the greater 
qualification of the propagandist. 

The moral worth of Catholicism, its power to better lives, 
the embodiment of sublime ideals in the persons of its repre- 
sentatives,—these are the facts that will preach best to the 
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unconverted world, and they are. facts, too, over which we can 
best exercise control. Nothing is more absolutely within our 
own power of determination than our goodness. or badness of 
life, and it behooves us to realize that this same goodness 
tells terribly with the critical minds outside the - church. 
Each of us, willingly or unwillingly, is always gathering . or 
scattering, standing with Christ or against him, a missionary 
of the gospel. or a promoter of the kingdom of evil. The less 
sin thrives. among us and the rarer selfishness appears, the 
farther and the more triumphantly will fare the banner of our 
faith, Hence, in a very potent way, the missionary vocation 
of the laity can realize itself, not alone by explaining doctrine, 
distributing literature, encouraging attendance at service, and 
incessantly praying for conversions; but with equal truth, by 
resisting temptation, by striving for holiness, by spurning the 
solicitations of evil. Each earnest effort to progress spiritually, 
is less like a blow struck in private quarrel, than like an 
impulse which ripples out in ever-widening circles, to spread 
knowledge and love of God as far as the very boundaries of 
human kind. 

This is true of the mass and outline of our conduct; it is 
true of the fine shadings, too. Not merely the observance 
of the graver precepts, but also the cultivation of sublime 
ideals and the wide-spread ambition of heroic virtue, enter as 
integral elements into the constitution of the Christian character. 
As Catholics we are of necessity missionaries, and as mis- 
sionaries we are bound to aspire to moral nobleness, just as 
our leaders in turn are bound and irrevocably consecrated to 
the pursuit of perfection by the acceptance of a vocation which 
implies that holy longings have wrapped them round as with 
a sacred flame from heaven. What further condemnation is 
needed of that degenerate philosophy which, under cover of 
the /aborare est orare axiom, would make the priesthood’s one 
concern to be ceaseless activity ?—as if external labors alone 
could suffice for the culture of the spirit, and as if men would 
not surely regard as spurious a religious system whose advo- 
cates lack the halo ever crowning true messengers of God. 

Therefore, such as have been personally ordained to preach 
Catholic truth must take careful account of the instincts which 
prejudice men in favor of teachings that are lived as well as 
preached. Illogically perhaps, but at any rate efficaciously, 
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holiness of life attracts the earnest seekers after sound doctrine. 
Conduct rather than rhetoric, then, will be examined at. the 
final court of inquiry; and only on condition that one has 
edified even those who knew him best, can he be rewarded. as 
a faithful apostle. So a priest’s trust has never. been ade- 
quately discharged while any possible measure of, perfection 
remains unattempted.. 

And, as with the priest, so with the people—in whom 
Catholic doctrine must always glow with its proper accompani- 
‘ments of beauty and holiness. What. more reasonable? Surely 
the man or the society favored with a divine revelation should 
be proportionately superior to others less favored.. In honesty, 
frankness, prudence, bravery, independence, industry, tender- 
ness, generosity, breadth, tolerance, refinement, learning—in 
these and in all other good qualities, the children of the faith, 
compared with others, may fairly enough be required to prove 
themselves more perfect, to seem better images, of that type 
upon which the Creator modelled man, like which he intended 
and commanded, and has helped him to be. 

Finally, another inference! It would seem evident from 
what has been said that the work of converting souls. must in- 
clude the attempt to exert over them other influences besides 
those which tend to draw directly toward the: church. 

The unbelieving have not only to be introduced to Catholic 
doctrine; they must be given new power to see it. Since 
virtuous living is a condition of keen vision, the apostle must de- 
vote no little attention to the moral improvement of those outside 
the fold. It well becomes a missionary, therefore, to diffuse 
among the people at large those spiritual agencies which the 
church has used so successfully in the perfecting of her own 
children ever since her work began. Catholic asceticism includes 
more than one principle which may very properly and very 
effectively be recommended to men for whom as yet there is 
shining no brighter light than the ethical ideal, or for whom 
as yet Catholicism is simply one of many legitimate forms of 
Christianity. Those great means of spiritual development which 
have been sanctioned by the church’s authority and immortal- 
ized in the practice of her saints, will prove, many of them, 
to be far from repugnant and anything but useless in the 
educating of souls without the law. Meditation and mortifica- 
tion are instances in point. 


* 
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Be it noted at the same time that whatever is good in the 
native tendencies and whatever is elevating in the religious 
practices of non-Catholics, these too may help immensely in 
the work of preparing minds for the truths of faith. Nor are 
forces of even the merely human sort beneath the notice of 
the missionary, whose broad and tolerant sympathy rests upon 
the principle that men cannot truly rise at all without rising 
nearer God. It is in this sense a really apostolic work to 
teach the multitudes high ideals of citizenship, to advocate on 
its own merits deep reverence for law and public trust, to in- 
culcate sentiments of decency, humanity, temperance, justice— 
in a word, to assist the unconverted world to rise higher in 
its own order and by its own way. Not alone in the interests 
of a prospective proselyte, but for the uplifting of the whole 
unlovely and unregenerate mass we have to strive. To the 
profligate and the wanton and the tramp we are, indeed, debtors ; 
and, if only to render these less brutal and more human, the 
lives of our bravest and fairest should be offered up unflinch- 
ingly. 

Timid Christians may quail as the magnitude of this mis- 
sion looms up, and they are asked to believe that on no easier 
conditions can the apostolic vocation be fully realized. Yet 
hope will hardly abandon such as have pondered the end and 
purpose of it all. These can conceive of no task too big to 
be attempted. ‘“‘To be attempted,” we say; because “‘to be 
accomplished” is of secondary moment. Not to accomplish, 
but to strive and to persevere in striving, are we sent into 
the world; on no soul can be laid a heavier burden. Issues 
and outcomes are in the hands of God, to be determined by 
other influences besides those which we control; but as for the 
labor, that is our contribution—wholly ours—to give or to 
withhold, as we choose. Once we understand what God wants, 
those of us who are truly his own will go heartily to our 
work, however hopeless of accomplishment it seem. When at 
last the day is done—let it have been apparently well-spent or 
wasted—then we shall see with a clearness unattainable in the 
stress of toiling, that God’s dearest wish was one with our 
highest happiness, and that somehow neither could have been 
realized in any other circumstances than those which it was 
our blessed privilege to accept and utilize. 
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“6HE UESSEL OF ECLEGTION.” 


BY M. S. PINE. 


Upon the fair Damascus way, 
Thy lightning call 
= Fell on the ear of Saul, 
And siiasthite in the lush spring grass he lay,— 
The persecutor dead, never again 
To rise 
Till blinded eyes 
And stricken heart and cleanséd lip 
Found voice in ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me do?”’ 
A new heart, tongue of fire, and unscaled view 
Pass all to Thy celestial ownership, 
Never again 
To fail Thee, heart or lip or brain, 
Thro’ stripes and prisons, flame or sea’s dark deep, 
Thro’ hell’s unnumbered, envy-poisoned darts:.- 
' That prince of noble hearts 
Couched on Thine own in many a raptured sleep, 
And crucified unto the world with Thee, 
The leaping sword shall free 
By Roman gates, but, O impassioned lover! 
His pen shall bear Thy name the wide world over. 
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A USEFUL REMINDER FROM THE PHILIPPINE? 
COMMISSION. 


THE following extract taken verbatim from the Report of the Philippine 
Commission to the President (vol. iv. page 109) we consider to be still of such 
timely importance and interest as to merit republication. 

The excerpt deals with a problem of unusual importance in the govern- 
ment of any people—a problem which has aroused not a little religious 
bitterness and which is yet unsolved. 

The words and the opinions of the Commission here expressed may lead 
some to change their adverse judgments both on certain past events and on 
present claims of the Catholic body; and perhaps throw considerable light on 
the policy which, as a nation, we ought to pursue towards the Filipinos if we 
would do them justice. 

The letter of transmittal is dated January 31, 1900, and sets forth that 
the commission was appointed in January, 1899. The letter contains the 
following passage: ‘‘ One of the chief sources, however, for the formation of 
the commission’s opinion has been the daily, personal intercourse freely and 
constantly had with the people of the islands.” 

The letter is signed: Jacob Gculd Schurman, George Dewey, Charles 
Denby, Dean C. Worcester, John R. MacArthur, Secretary.—THE EDITOR. 


RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF THE COUNTRY. 


After this superficial account of religious statistics, we can- 
not resist the desire to set forth, although very briefly, what 
is at present and in reality the character or qualities of the 
religious spirit reigning in this country, which owes all that it 
is, aside from purely ‘natural elements, to the Catholic civiliza- 
tion of Spain. Moreover, the point is very pertinent to the 
subject. 

It is indisputable from the very beginning that the native 
masses who have received the direct influence of the Spanish 
civilization are wholly Catholic. The infidel natives are still 
barbarous or semi-barbarous; and the Moros, besides lacking 
the civilization of the Christian Indians, only retain of merely 
external Mohammedanism their innate pride and treachery, and 
a few formalities known and practised by a very small number 
of their race. Those in the Philippines who profess, or are 
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said to profess, any other positive religion, and especially 
Christian distinct from Catholic, are’ not found ‘except among 
the foreign element. Therefore, Catholicism is the religion, 
not only of the majority but of all the civilized Filipinos. 
It is also certain that the Filipinos are sincere Catholics. 
Their religion suits them and is agreeable to them; they prac- 
tise it voluntarily; they profess it without objection, openly 
and publicly. The most remote suspicion that Catholicism is 
not the true religion, and the only one capable of insuring 
temporal and eternal felicity, is far from their minds. All 
these Indians are in themselves docile to the teachings and 
admonitions of their parish priests and spiritual fathers; many 
good people readily and frequently partake of the holy sacra- 
ments, and that many others do not come, or do not come so 
frequently, must be attributed to neglect, to carelessness, or to 
real impediments; but never to aversion. The ceremonies and 
the solemnity of the worship attract them extraordinarily, as 
do also the popular Catholic exhibitions of great feasts and 
processions. They show, without any objection, but rather 
with much pleasure, the pious objects and insignia of any 
pious devotion or association to which they belong, and in 
many places the women use the scapular or the rosary around 
their necks as a part or complement of their costume. It may 
be said that there is not a house or family, no matter how 
poor, which does not have an altar or domestic oratory. 
Among the Filipino people there may be careless, vicious 
Christians, and those scandalous for their bad habits, and even 
those ignorant of the essentials of their religion; but there 
are no unbelievers or impious ones, unless there are some, in 
number relatively insignificant, who have gone to foreign coun- 
tries and become vicious, and have afterwards returned to the 
country; and even these have taken good-care not to show it 
until now, because of a certain remnant of shame, unless 
among irreligious or sectarian companions. Finally, the three 
orders, confraternities, pious associations, and old and new 
devotions, have always had in the Philippines a great number of 
inscribed, and even faithful and fervent, affiliated members. 
The Catholic religion, always holy and sanctifying, works 
in its subjects who embrace it according to the’ natural or 
acquired disposition of the same. So that the defects of 
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character of the Indians, although they are frequently lessened, 
thanks to the religion which they profess, hardly disappear 
wholly, and even influence the private life and religious char- 
acter of the natives. Therefore, because they are more super- 
ficial and more impressed with novelties than other races, they 
perhaps might be less constant in their Catholic practices, sen- 
timents, and convictions, and they would more readily than 
others feel the evil influences of false doctrines and worships 
if they should experience them. , They are prone to supersti- 
tion, on account of ancient bad habits, on account of the 
proximity and intercourse with those still infidels, and on 
account of their puerile imagination and their natural love of 
externals. 

This we understand to be, in broad lines, the religious 
character of the Indians of the Philippines. 

Now read what has been said recently on this same subject 
by another eye-witness, with whom we agree most entirely. 

Mr. Peyton, Protestant bishop, in a meeting of Protest- 
ant bishops of the Episcopal Church, held in St. Louis last 
Ostober, said, speaking of Catholicism in the Philippines: 

“T found in all the towns a magnificent church. I attended 
Mass several times, and the churches were always full of natives, 
even under unfavorable circumstances, on account of the military 
occupation. There are almost. no seats in these churches, the 
services lasting from an hour to an hour and a half. Never in 
my life have I observed more evident signs of deep devotion 
than those I witnessed there—the men kneeling or prostrated 
before the altar, and the women on their knees or seated on 
the floor. Nobody left the church during the services, nor spoke 
to any one. There is no sectarian spirit there. All have been 
instructed in the creed, in prayer, in the ten commandments, 
and in the catechism. All have been baptized in infancy. I 
do not know that there exists in the world a people as pure, 
as moral, and as devout as the Filipino people.” 


THIS GRANTED, WOULD FREEDOM OF RELIGIONS BE ADVISABLE 
IN THE PHILIPPINES? ; 


Therefore religion—and, consequently, morality—being so 
universal in’ the Pailippines;-would it be advisable to introduce 
liberty of religious worship in this country? If by freedom of 
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religion is understood religious tolerance in fact, by virtue of 
which no one can be compelled to profess Catholicism, or be 
persecuted for not being a Catholic, but each individual may 
privately profess the religion that suits him best, then this 
liberty has always existed in the Philippines; and no Filipino 
or foreigner has ever been forced to embrace the Catholic 
religion. But if by liberty of religions is understood the grant- 
ing to all religions—for example, the worship of Confucius or 
Mohammed—and to all the Protestant sects equal rights to 
open schools, erect churches, create parishes, have processions 
and public ceremonies, with the Catholic Church, we believe 
that it would not only not be advisable, but it would be a 
lamentable measure for any government which may rule the 
destinies of the Filipinos. In fact, if this government should 
concede this liberty of religions, it will make itself hateful to 
6,500,000 of Filipino Catholics; because, although said govern- 
ment may not profess any religion, the Filipino people would 
hold it responsible for all the consequences of this measure, and 
so it could not be regarded favorably by these 6,500,000 Catho- 
lics. They are fully convinced that their religion is the only 
true one, the only one by which man can be saved; and if any 
government should try to deprive them of this religion, which 
is their most precious jewel and the richest inheritance that 
they have received from their superiors, although it may not 
be more than permitting Protestant or heterodox propagandism 
publicly and boldly, then they could not help complaining, and 
disturbance of public order might even result from it, with all 
the fury and all the disasters which, as is well known, this kind 
of war usually entails. 

Two serious difficulties may oppose the rights of Catholicism 
in the Philippines. The first is the Americans who are gov- 
erning here, and the second is the Filipinos themselves. The 
Americans enjoy in America the most complete religious liberty. 
Why, then, should they not enjoy the same liberty on moving 
to the Philippines? We answer that each citizen should con- 
form to the laws of the country where he lives. The-Chinese 
enjoyed the most complete liberty to erect temples to Buddha 
or to Confucius; but for three centuries they have not had 
such liberty in Manila. On the other hand, no Chinese has 
been obliged to become a Catholic; and we may say more, no 
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Chinese has needed to make a show of his religion in order to 
trade, become rich, and return to die in China. The same may 
be said of Englishmen and Americans. If, in the Philippines, for 
the good order and government of 6,500,000 Catholics, besides 
which there are only 1,500,000 inhabitants, idolaters and Moham- 
medans, who are still to be civilized, it is necessary not to 
permit nor to encourage liberty of religions, the government 
wiich rules the destinies of these islands should legislate in this 
direction, for the laws should be adapted to the necessities of 
the majority of the citizens. And Americans themselves who 
make their residence here should accommodate themselves to 
this law, without any temporal or spiritual injury resulting to 
them from it; because, privately, they could profess the reli- 
gion which their conscience dictates to them to be the true one. 
The English in Malta do this, where the Catholic religion 
flourishes; and, although the island is very small, there are 
more than 2,000 Italian Catholic priests there, better satisfied 
and content to live under the English government than under 
the Italian government. 

The other difficulty against the Catholicism of the Filipinos 
arises from the Filipino rebels themselves, who in their congress 
at Malolos proclaimed liberty of religions and separation of 
church and state. Why, then, should not this religious lib- 
erty be granted to the Filipinos if they themselves demand it? 
We answer that they also ask for independence. Will the 
Americans, therefore, give it to them? The majority of the 
Philippine insurgents were addicted to Masonry. They had 
agreed a long time ago to work for the expulsion of the friars 
and, drunken with the wine of liberty, they asked for all lib- 
erties, including religious freedom. These revolutionists, who 
have abjured Catholicism, how many are they? They do not 
exceed two dozen. For them the law of religious liberty is 
unnecessary, because they do not profess any. The Filipino 
people—that is to say, the 6,500,000 Catholics inscribed in the 
parochial registers—these do not ask for nor want religious 
liberty, nor. the separation of the church and state; these are 
content with their Catholicism, and they do not desire any- 
thing more, nor would they suffer their government to over- 
throw the Catholic unity. 

This we have heard from qualified and accredited defenders 
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of Philippine independence, who even deny that the Malolos 
platform was the true expression of the will of that congress; 
that, on the contrary, it was far from being the total and 
proper representation of the Filipino people. This people have a 
horror of heresies and of all religious disturbances. Whoever 
should introduce them would commit an. offence. Therefore it 
is demonstrated that religious liberty in the Philippines is not 
only not advisable but adverse to the public peace. 

In conclusion, if it be said that as regards the state of 
religion in the Philippines there are points of public interest 
which demand some reform, we shall not deny it; but the 
church has the desire and the means to remedy these supposed 
or recognized evils. If by chance she does not remedy them 
because she is ignorant of them, then any one interested may 
make them known, and the government of the country sooner 
than anybody else. On the other hand, this subject has nothing 
to do with religious liberty. 








THE LATE REVEREND ALFRED YOUNG, C.S.P., ORGANIZER OF ST. PAUL'’s CHORUS. 


CHURCH MUSIC: ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND ITS 
PROSPECTS. 


BY WILLIAM JOSEPH FINN. 


S the legitimate place of music in the services of 
the Catholic Church understood and appreciated 
nowadays? 

The accession to the chair of Peter of a 

Pontiff who, if report speak truly, will lend his 

influence to the growing movement for the revival of true 
ecclesiastical music, makes the question apropos at the present 
time. Since the election of Pius X. we have heard much of 
his significant patronage of Don Perosi, the head and front of 
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the new agitation for better church music. The encouragement 
given to the gifted maestro of the papal choir has generally 
been considered auspicious by those who are ardently longing 
for the radical change which seems necessary. 

And we, here in America, cannot remain indifferent to the 
new prospect. We have long been complaining that out church 
music is in a condition little short of the deplorable. What- 
ever may be the cause of the evil, whether it be an initial 
misconception or a long-standing forgetfulness of the mind of 
the church, the fact is only too patent that nowadays little or 
no attention is paid to the original spirit or the one essential 
purpose of church music. 

The purpose of sacred music ought to be evident from the 
very name, and as a matter of historical fact, the precise and 
proper relations of music and liturgy were well understood 
centuries ago. Its object was considered to be two-fold: first, 
to stimulate, and secondly, to express devotion. It was to be 
an integral, if not an essential part of the service. 

It was the realization of the marvellous power of the chant 
that urged St. Ambrose and St. Gregory, thirteen hundred 
years ago or more, to such patient efforts in introducing it 
into the church; Ambrose teaching hymns and canticles of 
praise to the faithful of Milan, and Gregory, even as pope, 
himself instructing the youth of Rome to chant the divine 
offices to the sublime melodies which have come down to our 
own day associated with his name. For many centuries the 
use of the august chant was universal; it grew and waxed 
strong. But in our days we have with consummate fatuity 
thrown away the treasure that might have been ours. We 
have made ourselves strangers not only to the chant, but even 
to the ideal of which it was so eloquent an expression. We 
have forgotten the essential and fundamental purpose of eccle- 
siastical music, so far that it is the rare exception to hear in 
our churches any piece that is a genuine aid to devotion. 
Frequently, or rather, ordinarily—it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say it—the music of our churches savors more of the con- 
cert-hall than the house of God, and suggests rather the stage 
than the sanctuary. The sacred liturgy is not uncommonly 
disgraced—in as far as it can be—by a forced association with 
florid and meretricious musical compositions. 

Circumstances made it necessary to grant a concession to 
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modern music; but with characteristic assurance, the evil that 
was tolerated has come to consider itself the only good, 
and we find ourselves in the anomalous position of being 
obliged to plead and apologize for the restoration of what never 
should have been set aside. The music of the church has been 
unjustly outlawed—nothing less—and in spite of the generous 
efforts of its advocates, it finds an extreme difficulty in return- 
ing to its own. And the difficulty is in this: that our people 
and some of our priests have become so accustomed to the 
intrusion of the stranger, that they are no longer able to recog- 
nize the child of the house. 

And yet it is a mere truism to say, that if we are to have 
music in our churches at all, it should serve the end for which 
it was introduced, namely, to stimulate and to sustain devo- 
tion. What means could be more impossible to that end than 
either the hodge-podge of meaningless stuff that is sung by the 
ordinary amateur choir, or the elegant but totally inappropriate 
compositions that are elaborated, presumably for our edification, 
by trained professionals? It makes little difference whether 
we have Thomas Jomes’ Mass in X or Haydn’s, No. 2, in C,— 
they are both equally out of place; the usual effect is the 
same—the annihilation of all religious sentiment. 

If church music is to make any pretence at serving its 
legitimate purpose, it must. be distinctive and distinctively ren- 
dered: distinctive ; that is, having a tone and style of its own 
incapable of being counterfeited by secular music of any 
description. We must be able to know a hymn from a ballad, 
and a Mass from an opera: distinctively rendered; that is, it 
must be sung by a surpliced choir in the sanctuary. 

What we look for and demand is serious, fervent, expres- 
sive music; what we get are quasi-operatic selections, and dis- 
plays of vocal pyrotechnics. From our hearts we can sympa- 
thize with the sentiment of a recent writer in the London Zad/e?, 
who indignantly demands to know why “if they (the people in 
the choir gallery) won’t help me, they cannot let me alone?” 
Better to have no music than music that prevents devotion. 

The enthusiasts for figured music will declare that the 
majority of people enjoy and profit by the music they get. 
But let the enthusiast mix with the crowd, and hear the 
remarks,—‘‘ What an interminable Credo that was! They must 
have sung Amen at least twenty times! And did you see how 
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long they kept the celebrant waiting at the offertory ?” etc., etc. 
We have heard them universally and persistently. And the 
contagion of discontent, if one has but éyes to see it, is 
spreading. The same writer in the London Tad/ez, quoted 
above, declares that in his annoyance and indignation against 
frivolous church music he “meets with never-failing sympathy 
from a multitude of equally impatient fellow-sufferers.” 


CHORUS OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE. 


The consequence is that people avoid High Mass and Ves- 
pers. It would surprise some pastors to know that in many 
cases their earnest efforts to get a large part of the congrega- 
tion to High Mass are frustrated by the music, which may 
possibly appeal to the musical critic, but can only be a source 
of great distraction to the ordinary worshipper. 

But why argue it out? The necessity of distinctive music 
will not be called into question by any one who has given 
thought to the subject. It is evident that if the divine service 
is to be an organic whole, liturgy, ritual, sermon, music ought 
to be of a piece. The music should be regulated by special, 
pertinent, and consistent rules of composition, and be judged 
by one simple criterion: that of harmony with or dissonance 
from the spirit of worship. 

Now, the church has her own proper music: which she 
officially recommends, and to which she points as the true, 
the ideal ecclesiastical music; and that is the Gregorian Chant. 
This chant has been professedly chosen because it combines 
all the peculiar properties which make music worthy to be 
associated with the celebration of the divine mysteries. It is 
solemn and grave, in keeping with the dignity of its office: 


. 
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full of marvellous and majestic beauty; sorrowful, plaintive, 
joyful, exultant, triumphant; it runs the whole gamut of the 
religious emotions: sorrow, joy, contrition; it pleads for mercy ; 
it sobs with sorrow; it rejoices with joy; it rises to ecstasy ; 
never light or frivolous, never gaudy or extravagant, but always 
serving its sacred purpose, to edify and excite piety in the 
worshippers. 

Based on the musical system of the ancient Greeks, it was 
composed, as tradition has it, by St. Gregory the Great, for 
use in the church exclusively, @nd therefore it is unsuitable 
for anything else. Music halls do:-not ring with its strains; this 
chant is never heard in places of.amusement; for it is essen- 
‘tially and thoroughly ecclesiastical, and ecclesiastical alone. 

However, we cannot claim with the extreme purist that all 
music not Gregorian should be excluded from our services. It 
is not necessary to be more Catholic than the Catholic Church, 
and the church has not said, ““Exclude everything not bearing 
‘the stamp of Gregorian”; she rather lays down certain canons, 
so to speak, for the correct use of modern music. 

The mind of the church was well expressed in a letter of the 
Congregation of Rites to the Italian bishops in 1884: 

“Figured vocal music which is allowed by the church is 
that only whose grave and pious strains are suited to the 
house of the Lord, to the divine praises, and which, by follow- 
ing the meaning of the sacred words, helps to excite the people 
to devotion.” Thus it is obvious that we are not obliged to 
exclude a// modern music from use at our services. None the 
less, it cannot be doubted that the attitude of the church 
towards modern music is one of toleration, while her generous 
and unhesitating approbation is reserved for what she considers 
properly her own—the Gregorian Chant. Judging from the 
conditions that confront us, especially in our own country, one 
might well suppose that the facts were reversed; that the 
church had given her official recommendation to modern music 
for the churches, and had relegated the Gregorian Chant to 
monasteries and seminaries. 

It is pleasant, however, to be able to say, that in other 
lands conditions are giving some promise of righting them- 
selves. In 1868 the eminent Dr. Witt formed the society of 
the Cacilien-Verein, to clear the church of what he called 
“unholy, and, for the most part, blasphemous music,” and the 
efforts of this Bavarian priest, as representing a protest against 
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the prevailing condition of church music, were blessed by Pius 
IX. The Rev. Father Haberl, the noted choir-master of Ratis- 
bon, has labored consistently and zealously for a wider diffusion 
of the true ideals of ecclesiastical music. In France, the Bene- 
dictines of Solesmes, who have, indeed, never in their long 
career compromised with the genius of ungodly music, have for 
some years past been especially occupied with a thorough 
historical and scientific study of the chant, with the view of 
making its restoration possible. 

In the British Isles, too, the place of the chant is becoming 
more appreciated. I have already referred to the London 
Tablet as a prominent organ of the new agitation. Almost 
weekly it contains forceful articles on the subject, indicating 
that the importance of good church music is felt throughout 
the kingdom. At Westminster Cathedral one may hear, on 
any Sunday, the beautiful strains of the Solesmes Chant sung 
by a well-trained choir of boys and men. Across the Channel, 
in Dublin at the pro-cathedral, a chancel choir has been 
organized, which renders the liturgical music with great effect. 

With such achievements—or at least beginnings—before our 
eyes, why may we not be encouraged to undertake similar 
works in this country ? 

Clearly, it cannot be urged in opposition to the longed-for 
revival, that plain chant is a thing of the past, for as long as 
the Mass retains the liturgical construction it has had from 
venerable antiquity, so long the chant, which was created and 
perfected for no other purpose than to fit the liturgy, must 
remain the peculiar and the most worthy companion of the 
noble religious service of the church. 

But, to come to a further consideration, ecclesiastical music 
demands an ecclesiastical choir. Beyond the demand for a 
strictly ecclesiastical music, there is a necessity for an appropriate 
and unique rendering of the chant; a necessity based upon 
the philosophical fact of the power of association. An opera, 
dragged from the stage, chopped into pieces, and sung in 
concert form, without setting or special costuming, loses much 
of its force. A pari then, the ecclesiastical chant can have 
its full effect only if it be rendered in special, appropriate sur- 
roundings; and its only true setting, its native place, is the 
sanctuary. 

It would seem that there can scarcely be two opinions on 
this matter. Granted the necessity of a distinctively ecclesiasti- 
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cal music, the necessary complement is a distinctively ecclesiasti- 
cal rendition, and such a rendition, of course, means a boy- 
choir placed in the sanctuary. 

But here is the crux of the situation. Here begins the 
flood of objections, here enters the element of prejudice, here 
are exposed the not unnatural pride and pique and selfishness 
that militate so strongly against any radical change in the 
existing scheme. One cannot advocate a sanctuary boy-choir 
without arguing for the abolition of the mixed choir, and it 
would be no enviable distinction to be the prominent object of 
the attack of all the individuals whose glory and pride and 
profits are involved in the permanence of the existing condition. 
And yet we cannot dissemble; we will not minimize the con- 
sequences of an advocacy of a general adoption of boy-choirs. 
It means, to say it plainly, the abolition of at least the 
“‘better-half,” so to speak, of the mixed choirs. Compromise 
we can see none. Apart from the impossibility of inviting 
women into the sanctuary, we are forced to maintain that the 
feminine voice, even at its glorious best, lacks just the essential 
timbre that is demanded in true church music. It is an undeni- 
able fact that the boy’s voice contains this element and is 
immeasurably better adapted for the singing of sacred music. 
This is the frank statement of our idea on the subject, and having 
discharged our shot, we are glad to retire, for a moment, 
under cover of the defence of an undoubtedly eminent authority 
—no less a musician than Madame Melba. She had just sung at 
the Solemn Mass in a certain church, and the clergy were, 
naturally enough, spicing the expression of their gratitude with 
compliments and with wishes that such a glorious voice as hers 
might contribute oftener to the dignity and grandeur of the 
divine service. Imagine their surprise and chagrin when the 
prima donna gently rebuked them, convicting them of lack of 
taste in permitting any female voice to be heard during the 
sacred solemnity of the Mass! She said that the boy’s voice | 
was much purer and sweeter, and altogether more suited for 
religious services; that the surpliced choir was .:ore in keeping 
with the sacred character of the ceremonies, and that a woman’s 
voice, trained to perfection though it be, must of necessity 
remain to the end unfitted for the peculiar function of inter- 
preting the spirit of strictly sacred music. 

The point is undeniably well taken; the timbre of the 
voices of a mixed choir does not differ from that of the voices 
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which we are accustomed to hear at secular amusements, while, 
on the other hand, in the tones of a trained boy-choir we have 
something distinct; something which we begin to associate, not 
from habit alone but from instinct, with the sanctuary and “its 
music. A mixed choir is bound to lead our thoughts to the 
organ-loft, while a chancel choir, by its location, its appeal to 
the eye, its tone quality, by its tout ensemble, holds our atten- 
tion to the progress of the sacred ritual. Instead of defying 
the philosophical principle of the association of ideas, we ought 
to cherish it, use it; summon it to serve the lofty purpose of 
raising the mind even to the contemplation of the things of 
God. 

But now we are come into contact with the eternal and 
inevitable objections. ‘‘ Well enough,” says the sceptic, ‘to 
talk about the ideal possibilities of the boy’s voice, but the 
plain, hard fact is that the chest voice of the ordinary boy 
can never be so modified and refined as to become fit for 
public singing.’”” Now we dare maintain that, in spite of long- 
standing suspicions to the contrary, boys, and ordinary boys, 
can be trained to sing with superb flexibility and sweetness. 
And again, we are glad to take refuge behind the authority of 
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a few great names—Barnby, Stainer, Curwen, Whitney, Roney 
—who have devoted the energy and attention of years to this 
branch of their profession, and declare it to be their experience 
that it is possible to train any healthy, every-day boy to sing 
in the proper register. The almost universal use of the chancel 
choir in the Anglican Church is in itself a great proof of the 
possibilities of the boy’s voice. Boys can develop voices full 
of such sweetness as can be found nowhere else—this is a fact 
not generally known among our people; preconceived notions 
are against it, and, consequently, many are sceptical and slow 
to receive it. 

A prominent organist of one of our large cities once said 
to the writer that it was impossible to bring a boy’s voice 
above F on the fifth line. If this were true, the most ordinary 
music would extend beyond the boys’ range, and the question 
of their employment in the church would be closed. But it is 
not true; had that same gentleman gone the next Sunday to 
a certain church not far distant from his own, he would have 
heard the soprano boys soar to a high A with the utmost ease 
and perfect grace. While, when necessity demands, many boys 
can take B flat with facility; indeed, the writer has heard a 
choir, at rehearsal, sing a high C sharp without apparent diffi- 
culty. It has been well said by a recognized authority, that 
“there is no top to a boy’s voice.” No; the possibility of 
training boys to sing acceptably and with effect presents no 
difficulty. 

“But did you ever hear a boy-choir. flat?” asks our scep- 
tical friend. Yes; but a skilful choir-master can so train 
the boys that they will never fall from the given key; 
while—with regard to the women—the writer has a very 
vivid recollection of the futile efforts of a great Catholic musi- 
cian of this country to soften the piercing tone-quality of his 
sopranos. And not once or twice, but as often as occasion 
brought him to a certain cathedral church, he has heard a 
Catholic sanctuary choir sing unaccompanied long psalms, offer- 
tories, processional anthems, etc., without departing at all from 
the original pitch. Another—a non-Catholic choir with which 
he is familiar—sings every Wednesday evening in Lent a long 
litany in procession, without the organ, always maintaining 
throughout the given: pitch. To say that a boy-choir can sing 
Bach's music without flatting, is to allege a strong argument in 
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favor of the boys; and yet this is no extraordinary feat for 
many an Anglican choir. And we ought not to be ashamed 
to take courage from what is done outside. But why defend 
something which is in no need of defence? It is a fact that 
boys have been and are daily being trained to sing difficult 
music with facility and grace. This is enough. 

Sometimes pastors urge the difficulty of- forming such choirs 
as a sufficient reason for not making an attempt. This diffi- 
culty, in the majority of cases, is purely imaginary, for the 
average city church has a Sunday-school and some sodality 
for the men. Here are the means both to organize the choir 
and to keep it replenished with fresh voices; the Sunday- 
school will furnish the boys, and the sodality the men. Pas- 
tors make a mistake in thinking large choirs necessary. There 
are but few churches in America where a choir of thirty boys 
and fifteen men would not be ample. In the great Anglican 
Cathedral of St. Paul, in London, the choir numbers only 
fifty four voices—thirty-six boys and eighteen men; and yet 
the seating capacity is more than six thousand! 

But a more serious question is that of the choir- master. 
““Where shall we get,” the pastors ask, ‘‘ an-instructor who has 
the necessary qualifications?” This is a matter which lies 
almost entirely in the hands of those in authority. When 
pastors insist on having the strict ecclesiastical music sung by 
chancel choirs, then musicians will have to qualify themselves. 
It is true that at present there are not many organists who 
are familiar with the chant, but the demand will create the 
supply. If Catholic musicians realized that their success and 
livelihood depended upon a thorough knowledge of the chant 
and the principles of chancel-choir training, they would not 
delay long considering the matter. Let our priests once take 
a firm stand in favor of the Gregorian, and there will be no 
dearth of competent organists and choir- masters. 

Clearly, the objections which are urged against the chancel 
choir are not of a serious character. Prejudice in favor of the 
existing scheme naturally blinds many to the advantages of a 
choir the introduction of which into our churches means such 
a complete change. But that the chancel choir is the ideal 
vehicle of ecclesiastical music there can be no doubt. And it 
is not an air-drawn ideal; it has been practically tested even 
in our own country. 

Since 1871 there has been a distinctive choir singing dis- 
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tinctive music at the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City. For thirty-two years this choir has sung with un- 
disputed success the Gregorian Chant, both for the Proper and 
Ordinary of the Mass. It was organized by Rev. Alfred 
Young, C.S.P., with the official approbation of Archbishop 
McCloskey. At present the choir consists of fifty-one boys 
and twenty-seven men, who are trained to sing the entire 
Gregorian service of every Sunday and holyday. 

At the Church of the Assumption, Morristown, N. J., there 
is a very good sanctuary choir. It was formed in 1892 by the 
Very Rev. Dean Flynn, and sings the chant very acceptably. 
The Proper of the Mass is sung in chant, and the common is 
selected from the works of such eminent ecclesiastical composers 
as Gounod, Silas, etc. 

The archdiocese of Boston possesses some very promising 
boy-choirs. The choir at the Cathedral, under the direction of 
Mile. de la Motte, has achieved many musical triumphs. The 
scope of its work is rather limited, however, for it sings only 
the Proper of the Mass and the Responses. The choir is best 
known, perhaps, for its magnificent rendering of the sublime 
offices of Holy Week. 

The St. James’ chancel choir was organized about fourteen 
years ago by Rev. William P. McQuaid, with Miss Mary Roche 
as instructress; it is made up usually of twenty-four boys and 
eighteen men. It is an auxiliary choir, and sings only the 
Proper of the Mass and the Antiphons and alternate verses of 
the Psalms at Vespers. 

St. Vincent’s Church, South Boston, boasts of an excellent 
choir. Unlike the choirs of the Cathedral and St. James’ Church, 
this chorus of boys and men sings to the accompaniment of the 
organ. It was organized by Father O’Donnell, in 1880, and its 
success is due in great measure to his untiring zeal. The choir 
numbers seventy-five voices, and under the direction of the pas- 
tor, Rev. George Patterson, and the prefect of music, Rev. John 
H. Lyons, it has made remarkable progress. 

A large choir of boys and men was organized at the Mis- 
sion Church, Roxbury, last fall. The choir-master, Mr. Francis 
O’Brien, formerly of the Gesu, Philadelphia, holds daily rehear- 
sals, and the choir is fast becoming a model. The purity of 
tone of the soprano boys is quite remarkable. The choir can 
sing the entire service either in Gregorian or in modern music. 
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Under the auspices of the well-known rector of the church, 
Rev. John Frawley, C.SS.R., its success is assured. 

For many years there has been a chancel choir at the 
Cathedral in Albany, N. Y. It was founded in 1853 by Father 
Wadhams, afterwards Bishop of Ogdensburg. The choristers 
together with the altar boys form one society, known as the 
Cathedral Sanctuary Society. The choir was heard at its best, 
perhaps, at the consecration of the cathedral last fall. 

At St. Patrick’s Church, Albany, there is also a promising 
choir. Mr. Maher, the organist and director, has been very 
successful with his boys and men. As at the cathedral, the 
chancel choir sings only a part of the service. It is a pity 
that the scope of the work of such choirs is not wider. 

In almost every diocese there are some boy-choirs, which 
sing parts of the services. In addition to those already men- 
tioned we might add the choirs of the Buffalo, Rochester, and 
the New York Cathedrals. At Trinity Church, Georgetown, D. 
C., a boy-choir has been recently organized, which is to render 
the entire service. This choir is trained by Mr. George H. 
Wells, who is a great enthusiast for the restoration of the chant. 

In drawing this article to a close, the writer wishes to «call 
the attention of the reader once more to the spiritual end 
which church music should achieve, and to point out again that 
in order to reach the standard set by the church we must have 
distinctive music sung by distinctive choirs. There has been 
some enthusiasm for reform shown, but it is insignificant when 
compared with the almost universally prevailing indifference. 

A word to those who are working for the amelioration of con- 
ditions in this country: let your watchword be “ vigor.” Enthu- 
siasm in a right cause is bound to effect some good, and energy 
expended in endeavoring to restore to the church of the twen- 
tieth century the sublime melodies of the church of the middle 
ages, will be energy spent in a work most acceptable to God and 
sure to merit his blessing. With the young maestro of the papal 
choir, let us rejoice that “‘ the cause of sacred music possesses such 
an enthusiastic patron as His Holiness.” The Abbé Perosi de- 
clares that next year “‘a far-reaching movement for the study and 
execution of plain chant will be inaugurated under the auspices 
of Pius X.” Truly a happy preparation for the centenary of 
Gregory the Great, which is to be celebrated in 1904! 
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BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


OU like the portrait, signore? The face zs good 
B to look upon; there are few such in these mod- 
ern gray days. The artist? One of your coun+ 
trymen. You smile, but it is true. Six feet of 


; splendid American manhood; a _ heart—cosi—a 
poet, a dreamer. a lover of honor. It is the blessed truth. 
See! here is the name—che/ you know him; you know Haw- 
kins! Pardon such feeling, your excellency. He spoke of 
me; he remembered Giovanni; now, may Our Lady save him! 
It seems years ago since he left us.. He married, of course? 
No! E perché? Ah, she broke her promise; too bad, too 
bad! But he still paints a picture or two? In business! 
making money! 2/ cielo/ And this is the end of his dreams, 
of his art?) Ah! I see, he would not remember. Chi sa; 
perhaps it is best so. 

You are a wonderful people, signore; too practical? Even 
so. I have often said to myself, they will tire of it all; some 
day they will sit in the shade for rest, and Beauty, touching 
them with her wing, shall stir in their hearts another truth. 
And they will become a nation of artists. I sometimes laugh 
at my thought, your excellency; but / expect to see the day. 
Your own countryman, was he not one who, earlier than the 
rest,.found need of something beyond the stress of trade and 
the excitement of profit? We see you more clearly abroad 
than you see yourselves at home. Gold 7s mot all, your excel- 
lency. You must seek something that touches the heart more 
nearly. No, no, money is not bad; it is a power for good. 
Has it not brought you to these shores; opened the treasures 
of ages, and your tired eyes! You have looked on Beauty. 
You will not be quiet till you have tried your own hand. And 
you will touch great heights. Is not this picture proof of it? 
Was not its maker of your own soil! 

Ebbene, we were close friends in those years. One day 
Hawkins would paint a Madonna—capisci ? A Madonna!—the 
height and depth of every feeling. I smiled. What could he 
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bring to such a work? What did such a subject mean to 
him? I could see only failure. Ah! your excellency has 
browsed in the field? Then you know why I smiled. Art is 
not builded on such narrow wants. I reasoned with him. He 
persisted. Was it not to be a masterpiece? It was not for 
me to discourage him; no—davvero. So I played upon his 
soul with all the subtleness I could use, trying to flood it with 
feelings and convictions worthy such a subject. He was im- 
patient. He would begin the task at once; but the .model— 
was there a face, in all Rome, equal to the inspiration? And 
I remembered a quiet home near the Piazza Navona: a fra- 
grant garden; a cortile where pigeons floated downward at 
the call of a voice, and where wonderful eyes looked over a 
fountain’s rim, nor saw the marvellous beauty of a face among 
the waters. And I said to myself, Here is something worthy 
his brush. And it was so. 


For many days I sat in the shadow of the north wall 
watching the canvas grow into a thing of living beauty. Now 
and then we would call a truce to labor. Yes; we. Why 
not? for my heart was in every stroke, in every light and 
shadow. In such pause we would listen, not to the drowsy 
waters but to a living voice—her voice, your excellency—that 
sometimes creeps upon me in the black night. In those 
moments, our friend would sit with closed eyes. It was—how 
is it said ?—sz, sz, a spell. And when the song was ended, 
and bubbling laughter burst from her lips, he seemed to wake 
from a dream. I know the reason now. He would shake his 
head—so—and begin to work with a sort of’ madness. It 
seemed to free some pain clutching at his heart. 

The last sitting had come. That day he lingered till the 
dusk was upon the roofs, and the great stars hung white above 
the walls. We were finishing our luncheon, when a voice—her 
voice—rose full of ancient sweetness on the quiet air. She 
was at a window above us. When the last note had run to 
starlight and silence, we stood and called a dvavo. A rain of . 
laughter spilled about us, and a rose sped downward at our 
friend’s feet, and she was gone. He stooped for the flower, 
paused a moment—then giving it to me, said, “ Zecola/ you 
will best wear it!” And so we passed into the street. On 
the piazza I said: “You are satisfied?” ‘Yes, and no.” 
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“Was not her beauty sufficient ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said quickly; “such beauty will wear for 
ever; goodness is behind, within, and around it. Once I did 
not think so. It is one of those truths that come home late 
to the heart; and the return is sometimes’ bitter.” 

We walked on in silence. Sz, st, your excellency, it was a 
trick of memory; it hung about him—this sadness—till he 
sailed for home. He went suddenly, with scarce a word of 
parting; and without his “masterpiece.” That was his gift to 
Maria. From her it passed into the possession of the good 
fathers of the chapel. He has made it full of life, eh? Look 
at it from this angle—so—see how the spirit comes and goes. 
Too sorrowful! Eh, but the eyes, your excellency, the depth! 
the light! 

Should have a story! your excellency. It has. Maria 
slipped into womanhood; how or when, who shall say? She 
woke one dawn, and it was shining upon her like a holy 
presence. And just as suddenly, from a whole citiful, two 
men became her suitors—each in his own way; Carlo and 
Giuseppe. 

The woman? You shall hear. Once she said to me: “ You 
_ like Carlo, mon e vero?” And, laughing, I replied: ‘I have 
made him my friend; is not that enough?” “But,” she per- 
sisted, “is not Giuseppe, also, your friend?” ‘He has chosen 
me as such,” I answered. She turned away in silence. It 
looked very clear, did it not, your excellency? She would 
have me cast the balance. But I held my peace. You have 
known such natures, signore; and what tortures indecision lays 
upon them. I pitied her; and then my tongue said sharp 
things for the sake of her peace; told. her to send one or the 
other upon his way; to be just to herself and them. Ma che / 
it was always a sigh, and then another sigh. Is the heart so 
very easy to read, your excellency? 

A lottery, you say; I would not call it that. Marriage 
with us is a holy state. God’s finger is upon the tie, and His 
word upon the troth. In it lie peace, affection, trust-. 
not always? Chi sa; there may come moments when 
ah! pardon me, amicone, I did not mean to stir such waters. 
You would live it down? That is most difficult, till you pass 
the frontiers of human agency. You have come to my coun- 
try for rest, for forgetfulness; take my word, leave your sor- 
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rows under His will this night; you will find them blooms of 
beauty in the dawn. 

Bé, this is our city house. Your excellency will come within 
to sit awhile in the cool twilight to hear the story? Bene, 
i There is none here except Papino. 

[ Giuseppe pleaded on his knees like a child; but the woman . 
would not listen. That was a sour drink, was it not, your 
excellency, for one proud as fire. I often met him after that, 
beyond the gates, brooding his way in silence. No, no, I 
| think it was Carlo tortured him most. Carlo was making a 
splendid. name for himself on the Corso. Rumor had it that 
Maria favored his suit. I knew better. She had already 
refused him, as she had Giuseppe. It’ seemed a very weak 
decision, your excellency, did it not? Behold the result. One 
day the two rejected suitors met in the shadows. The feeling 
of months rushed from Giuseppe’s lips in the single word 
““ Traditore!””» There was a quick descending flash through 
the dusk—a groan—hurried footfalls.5 In a moment a red 
pool gathered and spread beneath Carlo’s shoulder. Die? Oh! 
no; but his arm was never of much use thereafter. Now, said 
I, now the woman may choose in peace. But she sighed on 
hearing the tale, and was silent. Strange, was it not? 
‘Giovanni,’ said the mother to me one day,—‘“ Giovanni : 
mio, what has come upon her? I have risen before the stars 
were pale, and seen her in tears at the feet of Our Lady’s 
statue. And she would give me no word but this: ‘You 
would not understand, madre mia; some day it shall all come 
clear; but I am happy—oh! yes, very happy.’ Tell me, 
Giovanni, is it her soul!” And I, your excellency, placing a 
hand over my heart, said: “It is all here, little mother, all 
here!” She looked at me—so—with fear in her eyes. Then, 
: coming closer, whispered: ‘‘God forbid that, my son; there 
is no death so bitter!” And she left me, saying again and 
again, “‘// cuore, il cuore.” She, too, your excellency, has 
had a romance in her youth, and one tragic hour in her life. 

Ebbene! time slipped by. Giuseppe’s flight had passed from 
| common talk. Carlo was still in the city. Summer was with 
us. You know where the church of San Lorenzo stands, and 
: the holy field beside it where the dead lie mute in their deep 
: 
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content? No strife nor bitterness there, your excellency ; noth- 
ing but the great stillness of everlasting peace. The feast of 
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All Souls was nearing its end. Here and there, on the houses 
of the dead, thin lights twinkled above the sleepers’ hearts. 
Sitting alone in the: shadow, your excellency, I was thinking 
of the countless throngs that had passed through the last great 
Pain; and how none had ever turned backward with a hint of 
what lay’ beyond. Are they so happy there, or is it a penalty 
on us without the gates? Just then I saw a human form creep- 
ing among the graves. At each new mound he paused long 
enough to read the inscription. Finally he dropped on his 
knees before a heap of earth, and his hands sunk in the fresh 
clay. I stepped from the shadows. At sight of me, he 
shrieked and grovelled in the dust at my feet. Chz/ Giuseppe; 
é vero. And Death looked out of his eyes. He crouched for 
a moment, and scanned me—so—with superstitious fear. Then 
he rose and said: “ £ voi, Giovanni, Padre Giovanni!” He 
shook like a vine in the wind. I touched him on the arm and 
said: ‘‘Giuseppe! what brings you here?” ‘Tell me,” he 
cried, “where is it; where lies Carlo? I have seen him in my 
dreams; and the blood was a veil on his face. Tell me; 
quick, that I may sign myself with the earth that hides him. 
You will not! even you—Giovanni—O Dio/ .. ...” He 
fell in a faint at my feet. Do with him? Misericordia/. they 
brought him to the ‘public hospital, where death and human 
skill disputed the wreckage of his body. But his soul, ah! we 
saved that, your excellency. It was Maria’s work. She soft- 
ened his heart at the end. He died repentant, the crucifix on 
his lips, Carlo and the woman in tears beside him. She was 
never the same after that, your excellency. Death sometimes 
stirs strange things in the heart. Loved him too late? 
Aspetta, you have not heard the end. 

On the feast of Little Christmas, a great day with us, your 
excellency, I was coming from the mountains. It was evening 
when I reached home. The streets were filled with people. 
The sound of their merrymaking followed me into my room. 
I was thinking: suppose this joy were suddenly changed to 
grief, how many of those singing under my windows would 
carry a light heart to the end? It is a great task so to bear 
life that you spill none of its bitterness. An hour later I was 
out in the night going toward the Piazza Navona. They were 
waiting me with candles. And as I went up the stairs a 
woman’s voice called softly: “Z voi, padre?” And I answered: 
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“Yes, it is I.” “ Pian, piano,’ said the voice. And I went 
softly into the room where the woman lay fluttering on the 
borderland of death. Sz, Maria. The marsh fever was in her 
blood. She did not know us till dawn had whitened the foun- 
tain’s rim. She looked me full in the eyes a moment. Her 
voice startled me with its strength, when she said: ‘“ Padre 
mio, it is almost ended, mon é vero?” And she_ smiled; 
smiled, your excellency, in the shadow of death. “It is true,”’ 
said I, ‘‘and you are reconciled.” ‘Si, si—so long that time 
has seemed eternity. You will pray for my soul. I am near 
to peace, @ vero. I am ready for the journey? Good! 
Listen; should he come again, you will tell him that I watch 
above the white stars on his coming. He never looked over 
the rim of my thoughts, never caught sight of blooms that 
opened like secret prayers. If my spirit-hands sought his; if 
I sent my soul in long flights after his, was I wrong? Who 
can hush back the echoes of a song, the music of a thought 
that is song within song? When he was gone to that far 
land, I called a last addio, and my heart was closed for ever. 
Shall I be forgiven, think you? Giuseppe! see the picture 


the Madonna . . . Carlo; blood on his sleeve; 
there, the rose is at his feet . . . will he know... 
Wilh-the 06 <fiw } 


She rose on her knees, your excellency, like a flame in the 
gloom, and we heard her death-call rise clear against the day- 
break—“ Pace, pace, pace!” 


And Hawkins; you say he never married. I sometimes 
think he should have made his home among us. Well, we are 
none of us great artists with life; some color or line shall be 
missed; the quality never as we desire. Sz, forbearance, your 
excellency; and after that—charity. You are going? This 
way, amicone. I will go with you to the gate. See! this is 
our fountain. ccola/ a million mirrored stars are drifting from 
rim to rim, each in its punctual line. Can you fathom Ais 
ways? £bdbene, you are more resigned. Good! Be careful of 
the steps—so. The night zs beautiful. A rivedérct ; addio!/ 
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THE NECESSITY OF MYSTERY IN REVEALED RELIGION. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


keto A NY people find great difficulty in accepting the 
dogmas of religion, because some of these dog- 
mas are mysterious or incomprehensible. This 
difficulty, evidently, is found conspicuously in 
joweeeeen the teaching of the Church with regard to the 
Holy Trinity and the Real Presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament. These doctrines may seem either to contain some- 
thing contradictory or impossible, or to be a mere meaningless 
form of words. Unitarians claim that the first of them is a 
statement of a mathematical absurdity, namely, that the num- 
bers three and one are identical; that if it does not mean 
this, it means nothing at all. And with regard to the second, 
it certainly seems to them and to many others that the pres- 
ence of the same substance in even two places at the same 
time.is simply impossible. 

But our rationalist objectors go further than this. They 
cannot or will not accept anything which seems contrary to 
their ideas of wisdom, justice, or goodness. The dogma of 
eternal punishment, of everlasting suffering as a consequence 
of unrepented sin, or as a retribution for it, is a common 
instance. They say that Almighty God must act on the same 
principles that a good or wise man would act on; for really 
God does not seem to them to differ much from a good or 
wise man except in the ability to attend to more things at the 
same time. Now, no good man, no philanthropist, would let 
any one suffer for ever, if he could help it; therefore, of 
course, it is quite impossible, according to them, that God can 
allow such a thing. Here then, and’ in other matters also, the 
objection is not that the dogma taught by the church is abso- 
lutely incomprehensible, but that it does not agree with our 
notions of what is right. If we say that hell exists, the state- 
ment is as comprehensible to the intellect as the same state- 
ment as to Asia or Africa; the difficulty simply is that they 
think it ought not to exist, if God is good. 
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There seems, then, to be a difference between these diffi- 
culties, though both come from a failure to conform the intel- 
lect to the dogma. In the cases of the Holy Trinity and the 
Real Presence the trouble seems to be in the proposition itself, 
which strikes us as being paradoxical or incomprehensible; as 
having, indeed, no intelligible meaning. In the others, like 
that just treated of, we understand the proposition well enough, 
but it appears to be inconsistent, not with itself, but with 
others which are taken for granted as true. It is taken for 
granted that it would be better. that the wicked should be 
annihilated than that they should suffer eternally; better still 
that God should deprive them of free will and by his omnipo- 
tence force them to repentance and amendment. Or it seems 
plain that eternal suffering is an unjust penalty for acts which 
are finite, as far as the agent is concerned. 

But the difference between the difficulties is seeming rather 
than real. For if we seriously endeavor to understand the 
matter rightly in the two great dogmas first mentioned, or in 
others which may appear to present the same _ difficulty, we 
shall find that there is nothing in them self-contradictory, or 
impossible, or unmeaning. If indeed the church taught, in the 
matter of the Trinity, that three and one were identical, the 
proposition would be senseless, being contrary to the plain 
definition of the terms; but she does not so teach. 

The actual dogma is that there are three Persons, with an 
absolute unity of nature. The difficulty with the objector is, 
that he forms an idea of the terms “ person” and “nature” 
which really confounds the two. His ideas of these mattets 
are not clear. If you tell him that space exists in three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness, he has no diffi- 
culty; for his ideas on these subjects are, or at any rate 
seem to him, clear. 

The difficulty as to the Real Presence arises from a similar 
cause. The objector takes for granted that the presence of a 
physical substance anywhere is entirely a matter of geometry. 
He regards it as necessarily extended, and having a definite 
shape. He may perhaps never have thought of the presence 
of the soul in the body, which his own consciousness must 
make at any rate extremely probable to him. The same con- 
sciousness tells him that his soul is individual or indivisible, 
and yet that it exists in every part of his body. If he does 
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think of these. things, he may, in order to keep up the con- 
viction that he knows all about these matters, maintain that 
there the difference between spiritual and material substance 
makes bilocation possible for one but impossible for the other ; 
or he may simply deny the existence of spiritual substance. 
But the real fact is that he does not understand the meaning 
of the term “substance.” In speaking of material substances, 
he confounds the attribute or ‘‘accident” of extension and 
shape with the substance itself. 

The difficulty, then, with these matters, is after all the same 
as that found in that of eternal retribution and others of a 
similar kind. It is true that in. some cases the best understand- 
ing we can have of the terms of the dogma is not so clear as 
it is in others; but the real trouble in all cases is that we 
think that we ought to understand the whole subject clearly, 
and do not realize that the apparent contradiction or impossibility 
comes from our imperfect understanding of what is contained, 
either in the dogma itself or in other matters connected with it. 

Yes, this is the trouble; our minds are not content with 
obscurity, but insist on understanding all about every subject 
presented to them, or at any rate that no subject shall present 
insuperable difficulties. Individually, we may acknowledge that 
some matters are beyond our own understanding, as no doubt 
is the case for most people with regard to the higher mathema- 
tics; but we feel sure that some minds understand them clearly, 
and that perhaps we ourselves could, if we would be willing to 
go through the necessary study. 

And yet even here, if we would make that study, we would 
find that there are limits which it-would appear that no human 
mind will ever pass in this world. We see, for instance, that 
space of more than three dimensions is what may be called an 
algebraical possibility ; we can deduce formulas and conclusions 
with regard to it very similar to those which we obtain with 
regard to the space with which we are familiar. But when we 
try to realize what it would be like, to imagine it, we fail 
entirely. We see then that the apparent completeness of our 
notion of actual space is a matter of experience; that it comes 
from our physical senses, and that if we had been absolutely 
deprived from the beginning of every one of those senses, or 
even of those of sight and touch, our notion of three-dimen- 
sional space would probably be no better than that of the four- 
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dimensional. We cannot be sure that the latter is an actual 
impossibility ; but it certainly seems that if we lived in it we 
should have to get by experience entirely new sensations to 
obtain a knowledge of it like that which we have of the space 
with which we are familiar, and that at present such a knowl- 
edge is hopeless. 

Even in matters of pure intellect, we become conscious of 
limitations which seem insuperable. To take again an example 
from mathematics, this time from what is quite ordinary, we feel 
convinced that a minus quantity is in itself an impossibility ; 
and yet we are working all the time with such quantities, and 
obtaining perfectly intelligible and absolutely true results. We 
even deal with so-called quantities which multiplied by them- 
selves will produce a minus quantity, which is still more unin- 
telligible; and the results are equally satisfactory. We are 
able, it is true, in this case, to represent both these kinds of 
quantities geometrically; but how can we be sure that there 
is not some other way to represent them, of which we have no 
idea, and no probability of one? 

It seems, then, nothing but common sense and ordinary 
prudence for us to suspect, to say the least, that there are 
regions of thought from which in our present state, at any 
rate, we are utterly excluded. But even if we are unwilling to 
admit this in the sense which has been explained, we must 
certainly recognize that there are others in which the reason- 
ing becomes too complicated for the human mind to follow. 
To take the case, simple compared with many which might be 
supposed, of three equal bodies governed in their movements 
by their mutual gravitation; no mathematician will pretend 
that a thorough discussion of this case is practicable for us; 
but no one would deny that some intellect might be profound 
enough for it. And every one who believes in God would be 
sure that for him it would be a trifle. 

For one, then, who believes in God, it would seem very 
probable that in the matter of a revelation from him to us, 
truths would be communicated which it would be impossible 
for us to fully understand. Truths, that is, belonging to the 
regions of thought from which we are now absolutely barred. 
It is indeed perfectly evident that there must be such truths in 
the storehouse of his knowledge; and reasons for his action 
equally beyond our reach. The only question would be, why 
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he should puzzle us by informing us in any way about these 
things. To take again an instance from the science already 
several times referred to, grown people do not puzzle children 
with mathematical formulas; if they themselves are fond of 
them, they wait till the children are old enough for their com- 
prehension. 

Well, it is quite true that we do not do just this thing, for 
there would be no conceivable reason for it. But there are 
many things, which children do not understand, but wish to; 
which we understand, but cannot ‘explain to them. They are 
continually asking ‘‘ Why?” and “ How?” and we can give no 
explanation that they would understand. Fortunately they do 
not press their questions, but pass to something else. But 
however much they might insist, or however little we could 
explain, we should still have to instruct them in what they 
ought to know. 

Is it not, then, equally probable, to say the least, that God 
should instruct us, his children, in some matters unintelligible 
to us? For it is important that’ we should know them. For 
instance, how important it is to know that our Lord is really 
present, not only in his Divinity but in his humanity, on every 
one of our altars! The knowledge of this implies something 
incomprehensible; that is, that he should be at the same time 
present in this way on all the altars of the world. Or again: 
how necessary it is for us to know that we can save our souls 
if we will; and our will is free; and yet, from the very nature 
of God we see that he must know whether we shall actually 
save them or not. The two together are incomprehensible to 
us. The simple, easily understood doctrine, would be that God 
predetermines the salvation or damnation of each one of us, 
without regard to our own actions, and that we have no chance 
to work out our own salvation. But if we really believed this, 
we would not try to save our souls, or to practise virtue. 
Here, therefore, an incomprehensible mystery must be revealed 
to us, and we must believe it, or fall into despair or indiffer- 
ence. 

It is then necessary that there should be mysteries in reli- 
gion. Some things we must know in order to save our souls 
and attain the destiny for which God has made us, which seem 
to our limited reason incomprehensible, or inconsistent with 
other things which we do know. And there are many things 
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which, though not absolutely necessary, it helps us to know, 
without understanding them. 

The amount of the matter, then, would naturally be, and 
actually is, that God reveals to us what in his infinite wisdom 
he knows will be profitable for our salvation. It is, of 
course, probable that in some matters he may also intend 
simply to give us the merit of faith, which is the ground of all 
supernatural virtue, and most pleasing to him. But still we 
may say that this cannot be the whole reason for his mysteries ; 
that one great reason for his not explaining himself is that he 
cannot completely do so. He would say to us: “My dear 
children, I would gladly let you understand me, my thoughts, 
and my actions, if I could; but no matter how clearly I 
might explain, you would not understand; it would be incom- 
parably easier for a baby to understand a full-grown man. 
You cannot understand why I permit sin when. I could prevent 
it; that is one matter which you are perpetually wearying 
and worrying your poor brains about. You can think out some 
kind of a reason, but it does not satisfy you. I know, of 
course, the full reason; but it would not seem to you a reason, 
no matter how fully I might tell it to you. It would only 
add still more mystery. My ways are not as your ways, nor 
my thoughts as your thoughts. Your language cannot express 
my ideas; your minds cannot fathom them. I could, of course, 
increase your intelligence, so that you would understand these 
things better. Some day, if you remain faithful, I shall, in 
the light of heaven. Why I do not now, is again another mys- 
tery, for which I have my reasons, which you could not under- 
stand, even should I give them to you. And even in heaven 
you will not know these things as perfectly as I do.” 

But why is this? Would it not be well for us to 
have at some time this knowledge in perfection; and if so, 
why should not God give it to us? Simply again because 
he cannot. This may sound like a denial of his omnipotence, 
but it is not, in any proper sense. The difference between the 
Creator and the creature is not temporary, but eternal; not 
accidental, but essential. In other words, God cannot do what 
is contrary to his own essence and his own perfection. To 
make us understand as he does would be to make us equal to 
himself. But this cannot be; God is one, there can be no 
other. God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is from eternity ; 
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uncreated, and impossible to be created. The Creator cannot 
make a creature who can know him as he knows himself. 

Faith in the incomprehensible is, then, in a general way, 
an eternal necessity for us. The finite creature must always 
have something beyond its reach; something for which even 
the light it can receive from God will not be sufficient. But 
that will not be a cause for discontent; forin that light it 
will recognize most clearly its own necessary limits. The cause 
of our discontent here, in this matter, is that we do not so 
clearly recognize them. It is very important that we should. 

Also it seems quite plain that the existence of the mys- 
terious or incomprehensible in what claims to be a revelation, 
instead of being an argument against it, should be one in its 
favor. If there were nothing in it hard to be understood, it 
would seem to come from a source no higher than ourselves. 
We see this, and act on it, in matters between man and man. 
If we take up a simple text book on science, we say, ‘This is 
very clear, but the very fact that it is so, makes me think that its 
author was not so very much more learned than myself. If it 
were hard to understand, I should conclude that its author was 
much above me; that my difficulties were not felt by him. 
I should say, He is a genius; I have no head to follow his 
reasonings.” And if this is the case for us in the mysteries 
of human wisdom, how much more should it be so in those of 
the wisdom of God! 




















THE Pont NEUF, WITH NOTRE DAME IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS EQUESTRIAN STATUE. 


BY WILLIAM TWOMBLEY. 


HE statue of Henri IV. on the Pont Neuf is one 
of the landmarks of Paris. Every stranger is 
taken to see it, as he is taken to see the Louvre, 
Notre Dame, and the Tomb of Napoleon. 

Its history, or rather their history—for the 
present statue replaces an earlier and more beautiful monument 
destroyed in the Revolution—is full of interest. To tell it in 
detail would exceed the limit of these pages, but a few. gen- 
eral facts-may be worthy of attention. 

It is sufficient to recall that the prosperity which prevailed 
in France at the time we are dealing with, 1604, was: due to 
Henri’s firm government and sagacious measures. This pros- 
perity, following on a period of more than forty years of inter- 
nal struggle which, to quote the words of a historian of the 
time, ‘‘had reduced the people to such a condition that they 
no longer possessed anything but their tongues to complain 
with,’ had made Henri the most popular monarch that has 
ever ruled over France. Therefore, when a proposition was made 
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to honor the king with a bronze equestrian statue, it met with 
universal approbation. This idea was hailed with the greater 
enthusiasm, perhaps, because there was no bronze equestrian 
statue in France at that period, nor was there any worker in 
bronze capable of producing one. 

Italy, however, was much more advanced in this art. Veroc- 
chio, at the time of his death, in 1488, had nearly completed 
the splendid Colleoni in Venice, and there was still living in 
Florence Giovanni di Bologna, who was undoubtedly the fore- 
most sculptor in bronze of his day. A Fleming by birth, he 
had .long been attached to the court at Florence, and the 
fame he had achieved by the production of his beautiful Foun- 
tain of Neptune at Bologna—whence he derived his name—was 
augmented by such works as the statue of Mercury, one of the 
glories.of Florence, the bronze doors of the cathedral at Pisa, 
the Fountain of Venus at Petraja, and others too numerous to 
mention here. 

Giovanni was terminating, at this time, an equestrian statue 
of Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, nephew to Henri’s 
queen, Marie de’ Medici; there was, therefore, every reason 
why he should be entrusted with the creation of the monument 
to Henri IV. 

He devoted his attention to it at once; and with his 
favorite pupil, Pietro Tacca, worked on it till his death in 
1608. Tacca then continued it alone; but having much to do 
for the Duke of Tuscany, he did not finish the horse until 
1611, nor the complete monument till two years later. 

Meanwhile, Henri had been assassinated in the streets of 
Paris, 1610, and the people were growing impatient to possess 
in Paris the statue of ‘‘ Henri-le-Bon,” as they loved to call 
him. 

Marie de’ Medici accordingly wrote to her cousin, Cosmo 
II., then ruler of Tuscany, urging him to use the greatest 
despatch in sending the statue to France, and recommending 
that the utmost care be take of it. 

Cosmo placed it in charge of a Cavaliere Pescholini,. and of 
a certain Antonio Guido, an engineer, and in April, 1613, they 
set sail with their precious burden from Leghorn, bound for 
Havre. When off the coast of Sardinia a great storm was 
encountered, the ship wrecked, and the statue lost overboard, 

Great was the commotion when the news of the shipwreck 
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reached Paris; the people assembled at street corners, and 
talked about it as they would have talked about a crushing 
defeat. However, at the expense of great labor and time, the 
statue was disembowelled from the sands and raised to another 
vessel, on which it was finally brought in safety to Havre, 
more than a year after leaving Italy. 

In August, 1614, amid great pomp and ceremony, Louis 
XIII. inaugurated the monument to his father, and a little later, 
in October of the same year, the queen regent addressed a 
letter to Pietro Tacca, in which she says: ‘‘I write to express 
to you the pleasure the king, my son, and I have had in con- 
templating the beautiful bronze statue oe have sent us. It 
appears to us worthy of him it represents.” 

Criticism of the statue was, however, not ‘iid some 
held that the pedestal was too small for the horse; others that 
the monument was badly turned, so that it could not be seen 
to advantage from the Place Dauphine. Sauval, in his History 
of the Antiquities of Paris, after describing the martial attitude 
of the king, the grace and vigor of the body, the majesty and 
sweetness of expression ‘‘ which rendered the original so lov- 
able,” speaks of the horse in the following terms: ‘The horse 
is not so highly thought of as the figure; in truth, it is a very 
noble and well-conditioned “Neapolitan courser; but perhaps 
had he possessed rather less flank, belly, and bulkiness, the 
legs of the king would not appear so short, and the animal 
would ners: been better proportioned to the size of the prince 
he carries.’ 

Such, then, was the original statue. From 1614 to 1792 
Henri-le-Grand, from the top of the pedestal on the Pont Neuf 
looked on at the consolidation of the kingdom under Louis XIII. ; 
at the splendor of the reign of the Roi-Soleil; at the profligacy 
that characterized the times of Louis le Bien-Aimé;-and at the 
annihilation of the monarchy under the weak and unfortunate 
Louis XVI. 

Then came the Revolution. On August 14, 1792, the 
Assemblée Nationale issued a decree of which the following is 
an extract: 

“The Assemblée Nationale, considering that the sacred 
principles of Liberty and Equality do not admit of leaving 
longer before the eyes of the French people monuments 
erected to pride, to prejudice, and to tyranny; considering that 
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ANCIENT STATUE OF HENRI IV., BY GIOVANNI DI BOLOGNA, FROM AN OLD 
ENGRAVING IN THE LOUVRE. 


the bronze of these monuments, converted into cannon, will 
serve usefully for the defence of the country; decrees as follows: 
All statues, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and other monuments in 
bronze, or in any other material, erected in public squares, 
churches, gardens, parks, and their dependencies, former 
palaces, not excepting those which were reserved for the use 
of the king, shall be removed at the convenience of the district 
representative, who is charged with their temporary care.” 

VAL, LXXVIII.—31 
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This decree is responsible for the destruction of a great 
number of splendid bronzes.which had adorned Paris, Lyons, 
Dijon, Bordeaux, Beauvais, and other cities in France. In 
Paris alone three other equestrian statues of great artistic value 
were torn down and melted into cannon: that of Louis XIII. 
on the Place Royale, now called Place des Vosges; one of 
Louis XIV. in the Place Louis-le-~Grand, where to-day the 
Colonne Vendome is; and another of Louis XV. which occupied 
the spot where the Obelisk de. Luxor now is in the Place de la 
Concorde. 

Hardly more than twenty years had elapsed since this decree 
was passed when, in April, 1814, the citizens of Paris issued a 
proclamation formally renouncing all allegiance to Napoleon, 
and expressed the ardent desire that the monarchy should be 
re-established in the person of Louis XVIII. 

The first Restoration was a fait accompli, and the solemn 
entry of the king was fixed to take place on May 3. 

An idea, which probably originated with Mgr. Beausset, 
Bishop of Alais, rapidly spread throughout all classes in Paris 
that nothing could please the king better than to find, on his 
return from exile, the statue of his great ancestor in its accus- 
tomed place. The execution of such a project, however, pre- 
sented almost insurmountable difficulties. A bronze statue of this 
importance required years for its accomplishment, whereas only 
a few weeks remained before the king’s arrival. A bronze 
statue was manifestly impossible; yet a statue of some kind 
there must be. To an architect named Bellanger is attributed 
the happy suggestion of making a provisional statue in plaster. 
His project was at once approved, and a sculptor named 
Roguier undertook to set up a plaster reproduction of Giovanni 
di Bologna’s monument in the time that intervened before the 
king’s entry. 

To procure an engraving of it, and a good likeness of 
Henri IV., enabling him to begin work on the figure, was a 
matter of no difficulty; but to find a suitable horse to mould 
was a different affair. The famous four-horse chariot that now 
stands on the Brandenburger Thor in Berlin had been brought 
to Paris by Napoleon as a trophy of war. It was now lying, 
packed, in Paris, ready to be sent back to Berlin. Permission 
was obtained from the King of Prussia to unpack and mould 
one of the horses. 
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M. Roguier, assisted by Houdon, the great statuary of the 
period, worked day and night on his hardy plan to such good 
effect that on May 3 the scaffolding had been cleared away 
and the equestrian statue of Henri IV. reappeared, as if by 
enchantment, to the astonished eye of the passer by. It was 
so faithful a reproduction that many, who remembered the 
original, declared it was an illusion of the past. 

The plaster statue was still standing’ on the Pont Neuf 
when Napoleon, escaped from Elba, was again at the gates of 
Paris, and Louis XVIII. was once more an exile. It had pre- 
viously been Napoleon’s intention to erect an obelisk in the 
place of the statue, and his minister, Carnot, now reminded 
him of this; but Napoleon was engrossed with matters of far 
more import, at this time, than statues and obelisks, and he 
wrote on the report “ajourner quant a present”; the plaster 
cast, therefore, was allowed to remain undisturbed. 

After the battle of Waterloo Louis XVIII. returned to 
Paris; the Municipal Council had already decided, in 1814, to 
replace the plaster statue by one in bronze. A committee was 
appointed to take charge of the work, and its first duty was 
the selection of an artist who, by reason of his talent, would 
satisfy public interest. 

Their choice fell on Lemot, well known for several monu- 
mental compositions, amongst which the chariot and figures of 
Victory on the triumphal arch in the Place du Carrousel. 
The expenses were to be defrayed by a national subscription, 
and it is significant of the universal satisfaction felt’ at the 
return of the Bourbons that the subscriptions exceeded the 
most sanguine anticipations. Functionaries, judicial bodies, 
regiments, artistic and literary societies, private individuals ia 
all ranks of life, contributed to it in such numbers that the 
newspapers were no longer able to publish the lists. 

As the Revolution had pulled down the monuments of the 
Monarchy, so now in turn did the Restoration treat some of 
the heroes of the Empire. The question of the quantity and 
quality of the bronze necessary for the new statue’ was all 
important. After analyzing samples of various monuments 
erected under Napoleon, it was found that the statue of General 
Desaix—which had been set up in place of the equestrian statue 
of Louis XIV., in the Place des Victoires—gave the best results. 
Accordingly Desaix was melted down for Henri IV.’s benefit. 
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MODERN STATUE OF HENRI IV. NOW STANDING ON THE PONT NEUF, EXECUTED 
BY LEMOT. 
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In 1817 Lemot’s monument was finished, and once more 
the grand Henri was contemplating his good town of Paris 
from his old position on the Pont Neuf. Louis XVIII. desired 
that the inauguration should be made with great ceremony, and 
the occasion be one of popular festivity and rejoicing. 

The day fixed for unveiling the statue was August 25. 
The night of the 24th all the theatres of the capital were 
thrown open to the public. The city was brilliantly illuminated, 
dancing and music in the public gardens and squares went on 
till daylight. 

The king, princes of the blood, high clergy, ministers, 
foreign ambassadors, deputies, law courts, state councillors, and 
an army of functionaries of all kinds, attended the formal inau- 
guration, the next day, in great state. In the Champs Elysées 
and Place Dauphine substantial refreshments were served to 
the public; twelve fountains ran with wine; games and shows 
of every description were provided at various points, for the 
amusement of the multitude, and a public holiday was observed, 
as if a dauphin had been born. 

To mark his satisfaction, the king had a medal struck, and 
sent one to each subscriber to the monument. The medal 
bore on one side the effigies in profile of Henry IV. and Louis 
XVIII.; on the reverse, the inscription: 

_ “A nos fidéles sujets pour avoir spontanément et de leurs 
deniers, rétabli le monument de Notre Aieul, Henri IV.” 














WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE.* 
BY REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


** Be inspired with the belief that life is a great and noble calling ; not a mean and grovel- 
ling thing that we are to shuffle through as we can, but an elevated and lofty destiny.""—G/ad- 
stone. 


5 
HE above precept appropriately closes Mr. Mor- 
ley’s great biography of Gladstone. The three 
large volumes are in the main a sustained, con- 
vincing demonstration of how nobly the precept 
received concrete expression in the career of 
the greatest English statesman of the nineteenth and, perhaps, 
of any other century. Mr. Morley had a great theme and a 
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great opportunity. He has done justice to his subject and to 
himself. This biography, by the unanimous consent of critics, 
takes its place among the world’s classics. A competent judge, 
from both the literary and the political stand-point, Sir Wemyss 
Reid, declares it to be the fullest, the most complete and most 
authoritative record of the Gladstonian era that ever has been 
given to us, or that ever will be given. The style is plain, 
vigorous, and direct, without picturesque embellishments or 
oratorical redundancy, but fragrant throughout with the aroma 
of letters. The selection, arrangement, and co-ordination of 
materials, the analyses of causes and consequences are carried 
out with a skill born of a long apprenticeship in historical 
composition and a practical statesman’s knowledge of the pub- 
lic life in which he himself has been an actor. 

Though among the staunchest of Mr. Gladstone’s friends 
and followers, Mr. Morley, conscious that he was writing for 
all time, and from his calm, philosophic cast of mind, has kept 
his enthusiasm well in hand. The least friendly eye will fail 
to detect the slightest spirit of partisanship in the work. 
There is no acrimony displayed towards political opponents. 
Even when relating the great apostasy, he contents himself 
with an allusion to the son of Zeruiah (Sarua) who lifted his 
hand against his king. Considering how closely he was, in the 
later years, associated with Gladstone, and how conspicuously 
he was honored with Gladstone’s confidence, his self-restraint 
in the matter of personal allusion is stoic. They would be 
severe judges, indeed, who would deny him the single foot- 
note, two lines in length, which is the only avoidable in- 
stance of this sort throughout the three volumes. It is said 
that the picture would have been more perfect if Mr. Morley 
had given us a good deal more of the private and intimate 
side of the life, more of the man as distinguished from the 
statesman, more of Gladstone as he appeared on what he him- 
self called ‘the breezy common of humanity.” There are few 
letters, except such as are connected with public affairs; not 
much record of the “slighter incidents, fugitive moods, and 
fleeting thoughts of life’; no anecdotes, none of the exchanges 
that pass across the walnuts and the wine. One delightful 
chapter of literary table-talk there is that eclipses anything in 
Boswell, but it only whets the appetite. 

On the other hand, however, it can be urged that three 
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large volumes, in which there is not a superfluous page, is a 
very generous size for a biography; to have filled in details as 
suggested by the above criticism, would have swollen it to 
excess. Besides, from his early manhood Gladstone’s life was 
passed almost entirely in the public eye. No man, Mr. Mor- 
ley remarks, had fewer secrets. His leisure time, if we can 
correctly speak of leisure time in-that life of restless activity, 
was generally employed in study and composition which found 
its way into print. He was always too busy and too seriously 
employed to have much time for social relaxation. The sim- 
plicity of his domestic life is not insufficiently portrayed. That 
an omission of public family morning prayers was an almest 
solitary occurrence in a period of over fifty years of incessant 
struggle and labor indicates that the domestic side of these 
ordered years may be tersely epitomized. Besides, the public 
aspect of that spacious career, sixty years long, through which 
ran the currents of almost every contemporary political, social, 
religious movement in England, as well as nearly every Conti- 
nental crisis, was enough to fill Mr. Morley’s large grasp and 
to occupy his industrious energy. Some inkling of what that 
industry has been may be gathered from his statement that, while 
he was preparing his work, between two and three hundred 
thousand written documents passed under his notice. 

One ordinary difficulty of the biographers of statesmen, that 
of determining where the line is to be drawn between biography 
and history, Mr. Morley had to face only in an attenuated 
form. For it is an index of Gladstone’s stature that a history 
of his life must be little less than a history of contemporane- 
ous England. American readers will probably wish that the 
author had not more than once assumed a sufficient general 
acquaintance on the reader’s part with the march of events in 
the intervals between Gladstone’s successive ministries to follow 
the narrative. 

In one important respect Mr. Morley has disappointed 
prophecy. It was expected by many that an agnostic could 
scarcely do justice to the intensity of Gladstone’s religious 
nature and its all-pervasive presence in his works. There is, 
indeed, a total absence of dissertation on religious topics; and 
nobody will regret the omission. Nor is much space devoted 
to Gladstone’s religious development. In this respect he was 
fully formed in early manhood. From the religious convic- 
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tions which he held on leaving Oxford he never swerved; 
though his sense of practical expediency and a wider outlook 
prompted him to modify in some cases his views of actual 
problems. The religious elenent in Gladstone’s character is 
brought out in all its force. Every student of history and 
every lover of democracy will rejoice that the story of the 
great leader has been recorded in so worthy a manner. And 
most persons will find their sense of fitness satisfied by the 
dispensation which awarded the enduring honor of perpetuat- 
ing that leader’s memory, in a monument ere perennius, to the 
follower who in the crowning strife of that stormy course stood 
faithfully by his side when older friends deserted, and followers, 
as deeply pledged, betrayed. 


pia 


In 1832 Gladstone entered Parliament as a Tory. But his 
Toryism was rightly gauged by Cardinal Manning, who said it 
was merely a boyish and Etonian admiration of Canning 
and an intimacy with Lincoln and the like. He quitted Parlia- 
ment in 1894. The intervening period had been years of great 
changes in England and in the whole world. In most of 
them the name of Gladstone is writ large. He was a member 
of eleven governments. He was four times prime minister. He 
was a colleague of seventy cabinet ministers; among the 
number, of Wellington and Peel, of Lyndhurst and Palmerston, 
of Granville, Bright and Selborne, of the present Duke of 
Devonshire, and, alas! of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. He 
argued the Irish question with O’Connell, and he buried 
Parnell. His total tenure of the first ministership was shorter 
than that of Walpole, and less brilliant in the glory of arms 
than that of either Pitt. But, unlike Walpole, he owed nothing 
to corruption and other base political arts. Neither the circum- 
stances of his day nor his view of national welfare and honor 
called upon him to urge warlike patriotism to action. In con- 
trast with his sometime rival Disraeli, who thought of politics 
as a contest for personal power, Gladstone coveted power only 
as a necessary instrument of beneficence. And the history of 
his use of the means is a story full of noble purpose and 
splendid achievement. The English masses, Ireland, Montenegro, 
peoples north of the Himalayas, are all his debtors for the 
amelioration of their condition. If his policy had been supported, 
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England would have been spared the disgraces of the Boer 
war. His ideal of national honor was.a pre-eminence in the 
cause of progress. In the heat of strife his opponents often 
taunted him with a readiness to barter the country’s honor for 
the interests of trade. But the prestige of England never stood 
higher, her condition was never more flourishing, than when he 
held the helm. To many minds, who find no satisfaction in the 
prospect, it looks as if the Gladstonian era shall prove to have 
been the marche finale of England’s glory. But yesterday the 
word of England might have stood against the world. Now? 
Now, Mr. Chamberlain is hysterically warning her that her only 
avenue of escape from disaster imminent and irrevocable lies in 
her consenting to pay threepence-halfpenny for a threepenny 
loaf. Doubtless to reason that Gladstone’s disappearance from 
the arena has contributed to the present state of affairs would 
be a fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc. Nevertheless the truth 
remains that since his death England’s prosperity and prestige 
have been on the wane. 

The source of Gladstone’s power lay chiefly in three things: 
his commanding intellect, fidelity to ethical ideals, and a pro- 
found religious faith which acted as the mainspring of his 
public no less than of his private conduct. To these assets 
might be added an extraordinary physical constitution, an emi- 
nently practical turn of mind, immense capacity for work, and 
all the qualifications of the orator, including a superb voice, 
courtly grace, and persuasive manner. Somebody characterized 
Gladstone’s maiden speech as the commercial shrewdness of 
Lancashire with the culture of Oxford. To the “ Lancashire 
temperament” was due the talent for dealing with fiscal and 
economic questions which first placed him in the foremost rank 
and won for him the reputation of being the ablest chancellor 
of the exchequer which England ever had. Notwithstanding 
his practical abilities, he was not of the calm, phlegmatic 
Anglo-Saxon type, but possessed the perfervidum ingenium Scoti 
—for he was of Scotch descent, and inherited from his mother 
a pure strain of Gaelic blood. He was impulsive and excitable ; 
when he joined a movement, he threw himself into it with all 
his force, and inevitably became the leader. It was part of his 
simplicity that he was a poor judge of character—as he said, 
he never understood men, and least of all politicians. But if 
he did not understand the individual, he had an almost unerring 
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faculty of gauging the nation’s mind, both in the country and 
in the House, so that he knew, as few of his predecessors or 
contemporaries knew, when to take occasion by the hand. Yet 
he was no demagogue, unless in the sense that Patrick Henry 
and Jefferson were demagogues. Nothing could be more inac- 
curate than Huxley’s sneer, that he squandered the greatest 
intellect in Europe in following majorities and the crowd. He 
was always a leader, not a follower; in his cabinet he was the 
ruling spirit. He seized public opinion at the full to bear him 
with resistless force against some injustice that stood in the 
way of democracy. 

The public opinion which bore him forward, he more than 
once created. If any one episode of his life registers the colos- 
sal stature of the man, with his hatred of injustice, his daunt- 
less courage, his great mental and physical force, it would, 
perhaps, be his championship of the oppressed Christians of the 
Turkish empire in 1877. The Tory government of the day 
held strongly to the traditional anti-Russian policy. Disraeli, 
the prime minister, was cynically incredulous towards the reports 
of Turkish outrages. The country was indifferent. Gladstone 
was in retirement, felling trees at Hawarden. He was supposed 
to have given up public life. Then came the news of the 
appalling Bulgarian outrages, and Achilles again took up his 
armor. By a series of pamphlets he awakened and fanned into 
a fierce flame the sense of justice in the people, who gave vent 
to their indignation in great meetings throughout the land. 
Under very unfavorable circumstances, Gladstone brought for- 
ward in Parliament a resolution declaring that the Turk by his 
misgovernment had forfeited his claim to the insurgent provinces. 
He made a speech which is historic. An eye-witness, who is 
now prime minister, has given his impression of the scene: 
“‘There was one of those preliminary parliamentary debates— 
or series of debates, which preceded the main business of the 
evening. In this Mr. Gladstone had to speak, not once or 
twice but several times, and it was not until hour after hour 
had passed in this preliminary skirmish, in a House hostile, 
impatient, and utterly wearied, that he got up to present his 
case with the conviction that he was right, which was his 
great strength as a speaker in and out of the House. I shall 
never forget the impression that speech left on my mind. As 
a mere feat of physical endurance (it lasted two and a half 
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hours) it was almost unsurpassed; as a feat of parliamentary 
courage, parliamentary skill, parliamentary endurance, and par- 
liamentary eloquence, I believe it will always be unequalled.” - 
The temptation to quote the noble peroration, in which Glad- 
stone poured out his soul, is almost irresistible, but prudent 
apprehension of our editor’s severity forbids. Two or three 
sentences must suffice: “Sir, there were other days when 
England was the hope of freedom. Wherever in the world a 
high aspiration was entertained, or a noble blow was struck, it 
was to England that the eyes of the oppressed were always 
turned—to this favorite, this darling home of so much privilege 
and so much happiness. . . . You talk to me of the estab- 
lished tradition and policy in regard to Turkey. I appeal to an 
established tradition, older, wider, nobler far—a tradition not which 
disregards British interests, but which teaches you to seek the 
promotion of these interests in obeying the dictates of honor 
and justice. . . . 5,000,000 of Bulgarians, cowed and beaten 
down to the ground, hardly venturing to look upwards even to 
their Father in heaven, havé extended their hands to you; 
they have sent you their petition, they have prayed for your 
help and protection. . . . The removal of that load of woe 
and shame is a great and noble prize. It is a prize well worth 
competing for. It is not yet too late to try and win it.” 
His diary for this day records that he had had in it about 
100 meetings, 200 or 250 letters, besides work on a blue book; 
that he dined after his speech, which ended at 9: 30 P.M., and 
that he was again in the House from 10:45 till 12:45. Yet 
this was not one of his busiest days. The strength of party 
was against him, and the resolution was defeated by a vote 
of 354 tor ministers against 223 for Gladstone. But the end 
was not yet. 

After a short interval Gladstone started on what became 
known as the Midlothian campaign. It was a political tour 
beginning in Liverpool, embracing some of the great Northern 
English towns and Edinburgh, with the adjoining districts. 
Everywhere the great leader met with enthusiastic popular 
receptions, such as O’Connell received in Ireland. Everywhere 
he spoke, sometimes four or five times in one day, to immense 
audiences. People trooped from the Western Hebrides to hear 
the man who combined the gifts of Ulysses and Demosthenes. 
In the Corn Exchange of Edinburgh, before the shrewd traders 
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of the city, he exposed the government finance. ‘‘ For an hour 
and a half,” writes Mr. Morley, “he held to the figures of 
surplus and deficit, of the yield of bushels to the acre, in good 
seasons and bad, of the burden per head of new financial sys- 
tems and old, with the rigor of an expert accountant. He 
enveloped the whole with a playful irony, such as a good- 
humored master uses to the work of clumsy apprentices, but 
of the paraphernalia of rhetoric there was not a period, nor a 
sentence, nor a phrase.” At other times this “orator of con- 
crete detail, of inductive instances, of energetic and immediate 
object”? touched with a master’s hand the deeper chords of 
elemental feeling; “bearing his hearers along through charms 
of strenuous periods, calling up by the marvellous transformations 
of his mien a strange succession of images—as if he were now 
a keen hunter, now some eager bird of prey, now a charioteer 
of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and now and again the pity 
or dark wrath of a prophet, with the mighty rushing wind and 
the fire running along the ground.” No wonder that, as his 
biographer says, when the climax of the Midlothian campaign 
came, the general election proved that Gladstone’s tremendous 
projectiles had pounded the ministerial citadel to the ground, 
and that he had a nation at his back. 


Ill. 


The tap-root of Gladstone’s character was his moral earn- 
estness, which drew its vitality from his deep religious faith. 
His private life was a course of Christian duty, as God gave 
him to see it, beautifully done. Among the minor circum- 
stances which contributed to make his life touch the imagina- 
tion of the world, was the tender devotedness he showed to 
her of whom he said: ‘It would not be possible to unfold in 
words the gifts which the bounty of Providence has conferred 
upon me through her’; who watched so affectionately over 
him in his closing years, and who stood, ‘a solitary and 
pathetic figure,” at the head of the grave, when amid the 
unanimous mourning of the three kingdoms, even of the 
world, the last great Englishman was laid to rest in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Unaffected simplicity, kindness, courtesy, loyalty 
to friends and colleagues, and all the minor charities rounded 
out and adorned the sterner virtues which formed the frame- 
work of his character. Sir William Harcourt, who could speak 
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with authority on the matter, said: “Of all the chiefs he was 
the least exacting, he was the most kind, the most tolerant, 
the most placable. How seldom in the House was the voice 
of personal anger heard from his lips!” In a letter to his 
wife we get a close view of his mind’s perception and his 
heart’s acceptance of the Christian solution of life’s enigma. 
Citing from his favorite philosopher, Dante, the line 


“In la sua voluntade é nostra pace,” 


he expounds the fundamental truth of Christian asceticism. 
After observing that these words, so few and simple, have such 
a majesty of truth about them that they seemed to be almost 
as if spoken by the very mouth of God, he declares that they 
should come to us not as an admonition from without, but as 
an instinct from within; and that the state which we are to 
aim at through mortification of desire, and training of will, 
is that in which our will shall be ove (the italics are his) with 
the Will of God. There is no reason to believe that he 
swerved from his own maxim. He practised, in a high degree, 
the charity which thinketh no evil. When the odium theologi- 
cum of the Tractarian movement was at its highest point, 
though he was far from sharing Tractarian opinions, and had 
severely criticised William George Ward’s book—Jdeal of a 
Christian Church—he refused to join in the official censure 
passed upon it, because he held that the censure not merely 
condemned the opinions advocated in the book, but also 
attributed personal dishonesty to the author; and this, he 
said, “‘is a question not fit for adjudication by a human 
tribunal.” The convictions expressed in the following passage, 
written when he was about thirty-three, animated his conduct 
to the end: ‘‘ Nothing grows upon me so much with lengthen- 
ing life as the sense of the difficulties, or rather the impossi- 
bilities, with which we are beset whenever-we are tempted to 
take to ourselves the functions of the Eternal Judge (except 
in reference to ourselves, where judgment is committed to us), 
and to form any accurate idea of relative merit and demerit, 
good and evil in actions. The shades of the rainbow are not 
so nice, and the sands of the sea-shore are not such a multi- 
tude, as are all the subtle shifting, blending forms of thought 
and of circumstance that go to determine the character of us 
and of our acts. But there is One that seeth plainly and 
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judgeth righteously.” When we are prompted to censure his 
crusade against what was called Vaticanism, and his patronage 
of the Italian revolution, it will do no harm to remember, that 
if the Divine promise holds good, he has established a claim 
to merciful judgment on the mistakes of his intellect. If his 
perspective confused Bourbon tyranny in Naples and the 
paternal government of the Papal States, it can be pleaded in 
extenuation that his regrettable activity in this cause sprang 
from the same source as the blessed zeal which overthrew 
Protestant ascendency in Ireland and struck the yoke of feu- 
dal thraldom from the necks of her Catholic peasantry. 

He knew nothing of the convenient distinction between a 
man’s private and his public moral standards. He carried his 
conscience into the statesman’s cabinet, and discharged his pub- 
lic functions with the same scrupulous fidelity to it as charac- 
terized his private life. More than once he imperilled his future 
rather than sacrifice principle. And it is to the credit of those 
whom he wrought for that his career illustrates the lines: 


“Not once or twice in this rough island’s story 
The path of duty was the path of glory.” 


His known devotion to high moral ideals and his spotless 
integrity, were for much in the creation of the universal respect 
he enjoyed even from his political opponents. It is true that 
he sometimes made sacrifices of interests that he was expected 
to protect, and that he shifted his position more than once on 
crucial issues. But Mr. Morley’s account shows convincingly 
that these fluctuations were but the adaptation of unchanged 
principles to varying conditions; and his surrenders——as, for 
example, in the Oxford Test Act, and the Bradlaugh affair—-were 
made because, to use his own words, a politician must some- 
times give up things which otherwise will be wrenched from him. 
When fundamentals in morals or religion were in question he 
was fixed. One must remember his affectionate reverence for 
his Alma Mater to appreciate the stern resolve that spoke in 
his words regarding the proposal to modify the University tests 
so as to admit rationalists of the Colenso type: “I would 
rather see Oxford level with the ground than its religion regu- 
lated in the manner which would please Bishop Colenso.” 
Consistency in principles, and the necessity of accepting com- 
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promises in the business of life, sometimes lead to positions 
which, if superficially viewed, seem irreconcilable. Gladstone 
was successively the hero and the aversion of nearly every 
denomination in the kingdom. At one time Mass on Catholic 
altars and prayers in Baptist meeting-houses were simultaneously 
offered up for him. Now he was denounced by Catholics as 
the implacable enemy of the church; again, he was called a 
papist, a Jesuit in disguise; and the present writer remembers 
when the Ulster Orangeman revised his shorter profession of 
faith so as to consign Gladstone, along with the Pope, to eter- 
nal perdition. 

The advance of rationalism and agnosticism never touched 
his unalterable faith in the dogmatic bases of Christianity. “I 
am, as you know,” he wrote to a friend, and he might have 
truly declared it till the day of his death, “one altogether 
attached to dogma, which I believe to be the skeleton that 
carries the flesh, the blood, the life, of the blessed thing we 
call the Christian religion.” In his diary is found the entry: ‘It 
is very difficult to keep one’s temper in dealing with M(atthew) 
Arnold when he touches on religious matters. His patronage 
of a Christianity fashioned by himself is to me more offensive 
and trying than rank unbelief.” His contributions to the defence 
of the Bible and Christianity against Huxley and other 
champions of negation, had, perhaps, like his essays in classical 
philological criticism, no great intrinsic value. But it would be 
easy to underestimate the moral support given to the cause by 
the spectacle of the greatest man in English public life doing 
valiant battle for ancient truth. His broad and active sympathy 
with all men was no pale humanitarianism but the glowing 
warmth of Christian charity. ‘‘ Remember,” he said in one of 
his great speeches against the policy of warlike aggrandizement, 
“‘that the sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan, 
among the winter snows, is as inviolable in the eyes of 
Almighty God as can be your own. Remember that He who 
has united you as human beings in the same flesh and blood 
has bound you by the law of mutual love; that that mutual 
love is not limited by the shores of this island, is not limited 
by the boundaries of Christian civilization; that it passes over 
the whole surface of the earth, and embraces the meanest along 
with the greatest in its unmeasured scope.” 
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Iv. 


The tone of the reviews of Mr. Morley’s work which have 
appeared in the leading English Catholic organ shows that the 
old dislike of Gladstone dies hard. But English Toryism, of a 
certain concentrated type, detested Gladstone; and when the 
Tory happened to be a Catholic, he treated himself to the 
luxury of representing the foe of his political opinions as the 
foe of religion also. Much is made of the charge that Glad- 
stone ceased cordial relations with his old friends Manning and 
Hope-Scott, as well as with Newman, after their conversion. 
How far this assertion is true the reader of this work and of 
Mr. Purcell’s Life of Manning must judge for himself; he will 
observe, too, that the relations between the two cardinals 
themselves were, for a long period, the reverse of cordial. 
Whether in Gladstone’s gradual estrangement from Manning 
there was any deliberation or not, certainly their paths seldom 
crossed for many years. During the controversy that arose 
out of the Vatican Council both Manning and Newman entered 
the lists against him; Manning wrote with that fierce indig- 
nation which did not always discriminate between persons and 
opinions. Newman, as usual, was calm, courteous, and concilia- 
tory. His pamphlet came out just when Gladstone was retiring 
from the leadership of the Liberal party, and, it. was then sup- 
posed, from public life. 

Newman wrote to him, thanking him for a letter that was 
“forbearing and generous.” Then he continues: “It has 
been a grief to me to write against one whose career I have 
followed from first to last with so much (I may say) loyal 
admiration. . . . What a fate it is that now, when so 
memorable a career has reached its formal termination, I 
should be the man, on the very day on which it closed, to 
present to you, amid the many expressions of public sympa- 
thy which it elicits, a controversial pamphlet as my offering.” 
And he concludes: ‘‘I do not think I ever can be sorry for 
what I have done, but I never can cease to be sorry for the 
necessity of doing it.” Gladstone’s last recorded words con- 
cerning Newman are: ‘‘He was a wonderful man, a holy man, 
a very refined man, and (to me) a most kindly man.” Their 
common devotion to Irish Home Rule brought Gladstone and 
Manning together in their closing years. ‘I forsook all things 
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for faith,” wrote the cardinal;* ‘he has forsaken his whole 
political past for Ireland. He is as isolated now as I was 
then, and this makes me turn to him.” Elsewhere he wrote: f 
“Fifty years of public service and unceasing labor for the 
country claim what he receives—a public recognition of great 
merit. His course has been to me intelligible from the first. 
His whole career has been for the people, ever widening out.” 
These two old Oxford friends, like consort ships, after sailing 
forth together, had been widely separated on the high seas of 
life by contrary winds and opposing currents. But in mutual 
gladness they sighted each other again as the lights of home 
rose beckoning through the gloom. 

Funereal panegyric, even from opponents, is notoriously 
subject to deduction :— 


“Sunt lachryme rerum, mentemque mortalia tangunt ” ;— 


nevertheless the world felt that the late Lord Salisbury in- 
dulged in no rhetorical exaggeration when he said of Glad- 
stone: ‘‘ He will leave behind him, especially to those who 
have followed with deep interest the history of the later years 
—I might almost say the later months of his life,—he will 
leave behind the memory of a great Christian statesman... 

He will be long remembered not so much for the causes in 
which he was engaged, but as a great example, to which his- 
tory scarcely furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian man.” 


*Purcell's Life of Manning, vol. ii. p. 619. t Zb., p. 676, 
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PROFESSOR HARNACK AND THE GOSPEL. 


BY REVEREND FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


HREE years ago a sensation was caused in the 

Protestant world by the publication of Professor 

Harnack’s lectures on the meaning of Chris- 

_ tianity. Delivered extempore to a class of 

German students, the lectures were taken down 

by an enthusiastic disciple as they were spoken and afterwards 

corrected by the lecturer and given to the public. They were 

immediately translated into English; and both in Germany and 
England were eagerly read and discussed. 

Whatever one may think of Professor Harnack’s conclusions, 
the importance of these lectures in the theological world can 
hardly be exaggerated. They are the last word of Protestant- 
ism, formulated by one of the most learned and respected 
leaders of Protestant thought. Boldly and without any hesita- 
tion, and with a fervor of conviction which so often carries the 
day in religious polemics, the German professor throws down 
the gauge on behalf of Protestant Evangelicalism and challenges 
the right of Catholicism to be considered a genuine interpre- 
tation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In Catholicism, with its 
hierarchy, its sacraments, and its creeds, he sees but a secular 
perversion of the Christian message. Christianity, he tells us, 
is independent of all secular organization and dogmatic formula: 
it is nothing else than the direct communion of the individual 
soul with God. 

We have said that these lectures are the last word of 
Protestantism. Yet to many Protestants they will come as a 
shock. For in the course of his statement, Professor Harnack 
arraigns official Protestantism more pitilessly than he does 
Catholicism. The Protestant Reformation, in his eyes, did but 
half accomplish the task of rescuing the pure word of the 
Gospel from the secular corruptions of the church. Even 
to-day, he says, the Protestant national churches are but ‘“‘a 
sorry double of Catholicism.”* In establishing ‘‘ counter- 

* What is Christianity? xvi. p. 294. Throughout these papers I quote from the English 


translation by T. B. Saunders. 
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churches’’ to oppose the Catholic Church, Protestantism was 
unfaithful to itself. After freeing the Word of God from the 
trammels of ecclesiasticism, it at once fettered the word in new 
trammels; and for these emasculated imitations of Catholicism 
the author hardly conceals his contempt. 

These lectures, then, cannot have been pleasant reading for 
the Anglican, or the orthodox Lutheran, or for any Protestant 
who believes in any sort of hierarchical religion. Professor 
Harnack makes it evident that if any ecclesiastical form can 
justify itself by its consistency and achievements, it is Roman 
Catholicism; and that alone. That he rejects the claim of the 
Catholic Church, as being opposed to the genius of the Gospel, 
only suggests this question: Is there any logical middle course 
between Professor Harnack’s conception of Christianity and. 
Roman Catholicism ? 

Long ago Cardinal Newman had decided that there was not, 
and accordingly entered the church; for to him a church was 
implied in the Gospel. Others faced by the same dilemma 
have rejected the idea of a church altogether, because they 
could not accept Roman Catholicism. Many a non-Catholic, 
reading these lectures of the German theologian, will feel obliged 
to ask himself the same question; and doubtless, not a few will 
decide that there is no middle course; either they must become 
Protestants of the Harnackian type or Catholics. For them 
adherence to any of the established Protestant churches will be 
now impossible. 

To Catholics, too, these lectures are of the utmost impor- 
tance, since they crystallize sentiments and opinions which are 
widespread outside. the church and in definite, set terms 
challenge Catholicism. The importance of these lectures is not 
that they set forth any new theory of Christianity. Professor 
Harnack does but give voice to the thoughts of a vast number 
of his fellow-Protestants. But he: speaks with the authority of 
one who is an acknowledged leader in the Protestant theological 
world; and he has spoken, too, at a moment when people are 
anxious for a clear and definite programme of their religious 
beliefs. This it is which demands for these lectures the serious 
attention of the Catholic apologist. Scattered broadcast wher- 
ever there is a Protestant reading public,:and eagerly assimi- 
lated, these lectures will undoubtedly be a powerful weapon 
either on the side of Catholicism or against. To many Catho- 
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lics the chief point in the lectures will be..Professor Harnack’s 
frequent misrepresentation of the Catholic position; others will 
see in them nothing but a rehash of familiar objections. But 
to one who looks beyond the mere letter, these lectures have 
a distinct importance of their own, inasmuch as they are .a 
sort of programme issued at-a psychological moment by a 
leading authority in the Protestant world, and embodying the 
thoughts and convictions of a large and earnest multitude of 
Protestants. 

In this paper I propose only to consider Professor Harnack’s 
general analysis of the Gospel, leaving aside for another 
occasion his lectures on Christology and the Church. 


I, 


Professor Harnack begins by saying that “it is solely in its 
historical sense”’ that he considers the question of the Gospel, 
and that he seeks to answer the question as to what Chris- 
tianity is only by employing the methods of historical science, 
and ‘the experience of life gained by studying the actual 
course of history.’”’ He puts aside, he.tells us, the view taken 
by the apologist and the religious philosopher; he speaks only 
in the name of critical historical science. 

As a matter of fact, however, he goes beyond the purely 
critical method, and does actually enter into the field of the 
apologist on behalf of his own particular view of the Gospel. 
He starts from the beginning with a thesis and manipulates 
the Gospel to prove his thesis. Whatever in the Gospels may 
be taken to favor his assertions, he accepts as the genuine 
Gospel; whatever disproves his assertions, he regards as an 
element foreign to the Gospel. 

Thus, he quotes as the genuine Gospel all such texts as 
declare the Fatherhood of God, Divine Providence, and the 
immense value of the human soul. But he ignores as spurious 
those parts of the Gospel which indicate Christ’s intention of 
founding a visible kingdom or a church, or which -show the 
Gospel to be otherwise than as Professor Harnack conceives it. 
Thus, in reference to our Lord’s birth he says: ‘‘ Our Evan- 
gelists,.as. we know,..do. not téll us anything about the history 
of Jesus’ early development; they tell us only of his public 
activity. Two of the Gospels, it is true, contain an introduc- 
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tory history (the history of Jesus’ birth); but we may disre- 
gard it; for even if it contained something more trustworthy 
than it does actually contain, it would be as good as useless 
for our purpose.”* But a great deal of the evidence of the 
Gospel is similarly disregarded by Professor Harnack, when it 
does not suit his purpose. 

Professor Harnack is not a Biblical specialist. Profoundly 
learned in the history of the church, he is not in any proper 
sense a Biblical scholar. But he has a theory about the Gos- 
pel, and it is this. Not all that Jesus Christ taught belongs to 
the message he was destined to bring to man. Living a man 
amongst men, he grew up in the traditions of his race, which 
he largely accepted and embodied into his teaching. 

The true Gospel—‘‘the Gospel in the Gospel” t—is that 
which Jesus Christ did not borrow from the Jewish people, but 
which is distinctive of himself. The historian, therefore, will 
accept as the true Gospel only what Jesus reveals from his 
own knowledge of God and the soul, but not the traditions he 
borrows from his contemporaries. 

It will be well to keep this rule of Professor Harnack in 
mind. But here we woyld at once point out how he assumes 
as a first principle that the Gospel can include nothing that 
has already existed in Judaism; just as later on, in his lec- 
tures on the development of the church, he assumes that the 
church may not properly assimilate to the Christian life any- 
thing from Paganism. The Messianic doctrine in the Gospels 
is, therefore, treated as a mere accretion from Judaism, in no 
sense appertaining to the true Gospel. This, in fact, is said to 
be contained in these three ideas: the Fatherhood of God, 
Divine Providence, and the infinite value of the human soul. 
Apart from these ideas, all else in the Gospels is pure Jewish 
tradition. Further, even in setting forth his own proper mes- 
sage, Jesus Christ often uses Jewish phraseology and gives a 
Jewish coloring to his teaching. Hence the historian ‘must 
not cleave to words, but find out what is essential.”§ What 
Professor Harnack deems essential we know; but who, except- 
ing his most unquestioning disciple, will say that he arrived at 
his conclusions by the mere historical method? and that. his 
subjective prejudices have not oftentimes .warped -his critical 
judgment. or supplied premises :where historical criticism is 

“* Lecture II., p.'30. t Lect. Ii, p. 14. tLect. IV., p. 68. * § Lect: I., p. 13.’ 
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wanting? In separating the kernel from the husk—a favorite 
phrase with the lecturer—he too often manifests the enthusiasm 
of the apostle rather than the’ cool temperament of the critic. 
And that perhaps is the secret of his influence. 

Having set forth his general assumption that only what is 
distinctive in our Lord’s teaching is the true Gospel, Professor 
Harnack goes on to analyze this distinctive teaching and to 
separate the kernel from the husk.: The whole message of 
Jesus Christ, he says, may be grouped under three heads, each 
of which “is of such a nature as to contain the whole,” so 
that we get the entire teaching of our Lord under three differ- 
ent aspects, according as the Gospel declares: 


1. The Kingdom of God and its coming; 

2. The Fatherhood of God and the infinite value of the human 
soul; . 

3. The higher righteousness and the commandment of love. 


In each of these ideas the whole Gospel, he tells us, is set 
forth in a fashion easily grasped by all; and yet so rich is it 
in meaning as to be ever escaping our reach. 

Here it is, however, that Professor Harnack begins to find 
himself in difficulties. 

Taking the idea of the Kingdom of God and its coming, he 
finds in the Gospels two conceptions antagonistic to each other. 
On the one hand, it is undeniable that the Evangelists put 
into the mouth of Jesus Christ certain declarations regarding 
a future visible kingdom, an objective reality existing outside 
the soul of the individual. On the other hand, we find our 
Lord saying that the kingdom of God is within us. ‘His 
message,” to quote Professor Harnack’s own words, ‘‘ embraces 
these two poles, with many stages between them that shade 
off one into another. At the one pole the coming of the 
kingdom seems to be a purely future event, and the kingdom 
itself to be the external rule of God; at the other, it appears 
as something inward, something which is already present and 
making its entrance at the moment.’”’ Which of these two con- 
ceptions is the true one? 

Professor Harnack has no hesitation in saying that the 
latter conception only belongs to Jesus’ message. The former 
he “took from the traditions of his nation, where it already 
occupied a foremost place; he accepted various aspects of it 
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in which the conception was still a living force, and he added 
new ones. Eudemonistic expectations of a mundane and politi- 
cal character were all he discarded.’”* Therefore, since this 
conception of a visible kingdom of God, an objective future 
reality, is found in Jewish tradition, it is foreign to the true 
Gospel, according to Professor Harnack’s rule. No; the king- 
dom of God is within you; that js the only view of the 
kingdom he will accept; that view alone, he holds, belongs 
properly to Jesus Christ. He feels, however, the difficulty. which 
arises from the fact that Jesus could teach both these views of 
the kingdom and yet not see the contradiction. The fact that 
both these views are set forth in the Gospel does not lead him 
to seek an underlying unity of idea in which the apparent 
contradictions are found to express but different aspects of the 
same truth. He can see but two contradictory statements, one 
of which must be discarded if the other is accepted. “It is 
difficult,” he says, ‘to reconcile, nay, it is scarcely possible to 
bridge over, such an opposition as is involved, on the one 
side, in a dramatic picture of God’s kingdom existing in the 
future, and on the other, in the announcement that ‘it is in 
the midst of you.’” But he finds comfort in the thought that 
centuries hence people will find contradictions in our thoughts 
and conceptions of things, of which we are not conscious to- 
day. Thus he would explain our Lord’s apparent unconscious- 
ness of the contradiction in his teaching. 

It is in the parables that the professor finds a confirmation 
of his own view: ‘If any one wants to know what the king- 
dom of God and the coming of it meant in Jesus’ message he 
must read and study his parables. He will then see what it is 
that is meant. The kingdom of God comes by coming to the 
individual, by entering into his soul and laying hold of it. 
True, the kingdom of God is the rule of God; but it is the 
rule of the holy God in the hearts of individuals; z¢ zs God 
himself in his power. 

“From this point of view everything that is dramatic in the 
external and historical sense has vanished; and gone, too, are 
all the external hopes for the future. Take whatever parable 
you will, the parable of the sower, of the pearl of great price, 
of the treasure buried in the field—the word of God, God 
himself, is the kingdom. It is not a question of angels and 

* Lect. III., p. 52. 
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devils, thrones and principalities, but of God and the soul, 
the soul and its God.” * 

But is it as Professor Harnack says? Let us look at the 
parables of the kingdom for ourselves and see how far his asser- 
tion is justified. 

Now, the parables for the most part tell us nothing at all 
about the nature of the kingdom, but are chiefly concerned 
with setting forth the conditions upon which one may hope to 
attain to the kingdom. In the parable of the Ten Virgins we 
are taught the necessity of keeping one’s lamp trimmed and 
of watching for the coming of the Bridegroom. Does that 
mean the coming of God to the individual soul or his coming 
as Ruler of the new world in the eschatological sense. 

Evidently it might have either meaning, and we find both 
meanings accepted by the saints and doctors of the church. 
But the taking of the virgins in groups—there are five wise 
and five foolish—seems to point to some social event. They 
are in fact invited, not to individual communion with the 
Bridegroom, but to his marriage feast: they are guests invited 
to share in a common joy and partake of a family feast. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the parable of the Marriage Feast, 
where the kingdom is likened to a social gathering, where each 
individual, as an invited guest, has a part. 

In the parable of the Wheat and the Cockle the kingdom 
is described as being here in this life only in the germ or the 
making. It tells us how good and bad grow up together for 
awhile until the harvest. Now, it is possible to give a merely 
subjective interpretation to this parable, and to describe the 
wheat and the cockle as the good and bad desires and acts 
which exist in the heart of man. Yet the interpretation of 
those who see here a picture of the church on earth, wherein 
the future objective kingdom of God is being accomplished, is 
at least as plausible, if not more so. 

The one lesson of this parable, about which there can be 
no possible dispute, is that the kingdom—whether objective or 
subjective—is of gradual growth, and that man must be’ patient 
in face of the presence of evil amongst the good, and await the 
harvest-time for the right judgment of things. 

In the parable of the Leaven we have set forth again the 
doctrine.of the. growth-of the Kingdom, by the operation of ‘the 

* Lect. III, pe 56. 
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Divine Word. . Whether it is the objective kingdom is not said, 
nor whether it is the subjective. All that we are given to — 
understand is that the Word of God is a leaven, leavening the 
world; and, as we may conclude from the figure of the parable, 
transforming mankind gradually, but surely, after the fashion of 
the leaven. 

Of the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl of Great Price, all 
we are told is that they are worth being bought even at the 
sacrifice of all else. Here the lesson is simply that the king- 
dom—whatever it is—is worth whatever sacrifice a man may be 
called upon to make for its possession. 

The parable of the Mustard Seed, however, surely points to 
an objective kingdom, which from small beginnings, such as 
the sparse gathering of disciples in Galilee, will grow into a 
vast kingdom. This parable can hardly be interpreted in a 
merely subjective sense without forcing the figure. Yet even so, 
the point of the parable is again to enforce on the understand- 
ing of the disciples the fact of growth in the formation of the 
kingdom. 

So far then the parables do not give, as Professor Harnack 
so strangely asserts, the doctrine of a subjective kingdom, of 
God’s rule in the soul of the individual. What they do tell us 
is simply that the kingdom is of gradual growth, that it is 
worthy of all sacrifice for its attainment, or else they point out 
certain conditions necessary for its attainment. 

There is one parable upon which, perhaps, some stress might 
be laid in support of Professor Harnack’s thesis: the parable of 
the Sower. This parable describes how the Word of God comes 
to the hearts of men, and how in some it is fruitful and in 
others unfruitful. It is evidently upon this parable that Profes- 
sor Harnack builds his theory that the kingdom is the Word 
of God in the soul of the individual. Yet the more evident 
interpretation is that the parable describes, not the kingdom 
itself but the preaching of the kingdom. The sower is the 
preacher, primarily Jesus Christ Himself, who scatters the seed ; 
that is, who proclaims the coming of the kingdom and the 
conditions necessary for entering into it. That is the way the 
kingdom is to be. promulgated. Some listen to the Word and 
accept it, and it takes root in their souls and transforms them 
into worthy children of.the kingdom, making them worthy of 
the kingdom. Others, however, reject it; some at once and 
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without any pretence; others at first listening weakly, and 
finally withdrawing. Again we have but a description of the 
manner in which the kingdom is to be established, and a 
warning to those who hear the Word not to harden their hearts 
or to receive it carelessly. 

This only may be gathered from the parables regarding the 
nature of the kingdom, that all may enter therein, whether 
they be rich or poor or maimed, so long as they have fulfilled 
the necessary moral conditions. The kingdom is open to all; 
it excludes none who have on the wedding garment. But to 
understand the doctrine of the kingdom we must go beyond 
the parables to the other discourses of our Lord. 

Nobody reading the Sermon on the Mount can fail to be 
struck by the objective view of the kingdom therein set forth. 
The Sermon on the Mount looks forth upon a visible external 
world, where are gathered together the poor in spirit, the 
meek, the suffering, the clean of heart, the peace-makers, the 
merciful, and those who have suffered for justice’ sake. They 
are gathered together as partakers of a common joy; they are 
verily the guests at the marriage feast. Here in this present 
time they will have to suffer, but their suffering will be here- 
after rewarded with gladness, for they will inherit the kingdom. 

In these discourses the world to come is regarded as the 
antithesis, yet the counterpart, of the present world. The dis- 
ciples are bidden to look away from this world, with its trials 
and pains, and to look beyond to another world, where all 
will be joy. It seems almost impossible to read this summary 
of our Lord’s ethical teaching, without being struck by its 
outlook upon the kingdom as something external to the indi- 
viduals themselves who share in its blessings; as a_ visible 
society in which the ills of this life are rectified and the good 
obtain their reward. 

We might indeed refer to other passages in the Gospels 
where this same objective view of the kingdom is even more 
explicitly set forth; as when our Lord promised the Apostles 
that they should be judges in the kingdom of His Father; 
or when he speaks of his second coming as Judge of the 
world ;. or when he tells the sons of Zebedee that it belongs 
to the Father to apportion the places of honor in the king- 
dom. In all such instances our Lord was:either wilfully mysti- 
fying his disciples or He Himself regarded the kingdom as a 
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visible external society. And it is surely in the light of these 
utterances that the parables are to be interpreted. : 

As we have seen, Professor Harnack admits that our Lord 
did oftentimes speak of the kingdom as external and objective ; 
but he regards this part of our Lord’s teaching as simply a 
remnant of Jewish tradition, and not properly a part of the 
Gospel. For his own thesis Professor Harnack falls back upon 
the parables and the Sermon on the Mount; yet it is evident 
that neither the parables nor the Sermon on the Mount give 
any proof whatever that the kingdom of heaven is merely 
“‘God’s rule within the individual soul”; rather do they bear 
witness to the fact that the kingdom is external, and its per- 
fect fulfilment in the future. Certainly, taken in conjunction 
with the eschatological teaching in the Gospel, both the para- 
bles and the Sermon on the Mount, instead of being in con- 
tradiction, are truly in harmony; they set forth the ethical 
conditions upon which the individual is granted access to the 
kingdom. This and this only is the argument revealed in the 
parables and the Sermon on the Mount, by the critical his- 
torical method to which Professor Harnack appeals so confi- 
dently. 

But perhaps the best reply to his interpretation of the 
Gospel is to put side by side with it the traditional Catholic 
interpretation; and then let the world judge which is the 
more reasonable, and in accord with the words of the Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven, according to the Fathers of the 
church, has a very wide but definite significance. It refers to 
man’s life on this earth and to his life beyond in eternity; it 
refers to the spark of eternal life which is in every good man 
even on this earth, and to the fuller life where man is con- 
joined with man in heavenly society; it refers again to the 
budding society of the children of God here below, as well as 
to the eternal consummation above. 

Properly speaking, the kingdom of heaven in the Guepel 
refers to that perfect society wherein God is absolute Lord, 
surrounded by his faithful creatures. In this society the indi- 
vidual finds his perfection and his absolute joy. Herein there 
can be no wickedness; justice and charity are its law. Such 
was the kingdom Jesus Christ came to proclaim-and to estab-. 
lish—a perfect human society with God as its Lord. 

In this society human nature was not to be suppressed but 
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exalted; not destroyed but perfected. Here human relation- 
ships were to be endurable because purified, and human devéel- 
opment would reach its highest pitch. Such was the dream 
of the Prophets of the Old Law, expressed in their own alle- 
gorical fashion; such, too, was the idea of Jesus Christ. We 
find thé reflection of it constantly in his teaching. He does 
not descry human relationships. At Cana he blesses by his 
presence the marriage-tie; in the parental relationship he finds 
the nearest analogy to the relationship properly existing between 
God and man; the ordering of human society, even in its 
present imperfect state, suggests to him analogies for the king- 
dom of heaven. In every natural development of human 
nature he sees a prefigurement of the future. 

Our Lord, then, evidently regarded the kingdom of heaven 
as a human society, pervaded and governed by the presence of 
God; in which man, both individually and socially, would find © 
his highest development and happiness. And it was to be an 
organic society, with Himself as sovereign Lord. Evidently 
that was the impression he gave his disciples, else they would 
not have asked to be accorded places of honor at his right hand 
and his left. To be saved, then, was to be made a member of 
this purified and perfected human family or society. The in- 
dividual was not to be exalted and crowned in isolated glory. 
Blessedness comes from union with God and the company of 
the Blessed. 

That our Lord in speaking of the kingdom often adopted 
the figurative language of the Prophets is explained by the 
fact that he was speaking immediately to the Jews, and neces- 
sarily spoke in language which would best convey to them the 
notion of a kingdom. 

But whilst he took the fashion of speech of the Prophets, 
he nevertheless directed the minds of his hearers to a more 
spiritual conception of the kingdom than that they already 
accepted. His kingdom was not to be of this world; yet it 
was to be a veritable organic kingdom. And this puzzled the 
disciples, who were unable as yet to conceive of a: purely 
spiritual yet objective kingdom. And they seem to have been 
puzzled, too—much as Professor Harnack is puzzled to-day— 
by the fact that our Lord spoke of His kingdom as in the 
future, whilst yet he spoke of it as present in their midst. 
Afterwards they came to understand, and they bear witness to 
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their understanding in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
Epistles. The kingdom is in the future, and yet in the 
present. It is the goal towards which humanity, under the 
direction of Jesus Christ, is ever tending. It belongs not to 
this earth but to eternity. Only when man has passed beyond 
the limitations of this present life will he enter into the pos- 
session of the kingdom and into a full participation in the life 
of beatified humanity. 

As such, then, the kingdom is for us: a grand hope—the 
goal of humanity. Nevertheless it may be said to be truly 
present, even now among us. For though it is consum- 
mated in eternity, it has its foundations here in time. Man, in 
so far as he becomes filled with the spirit of God, already 
enters into the kingdom, yet only in an imperfect sense, since 
no man on earth is so free from the limitations and imperfec- 
- tions of earthly existence as to be able to enjoy a complete or 
continuous participation in the eternal. Moreover, until man is 
finally perfected in the conditions necessary for entering into 
the kingdom, until he is utterly transformed, there is always 
the possibility of his falling away. In this present life a man 
may be said at the best to stand at the gate of eternity, with 
occasional glimpses into the land beyond. Only when he has 
passed into the land beyond can he be said to have properly 
gained the kingdom; here he can have but an imperfect fore- 
taste. 

Life on earth, therefore, is essentially a preparation for the 
kingdom to come; yet not merely a preparation, but also the 
beginning of the fulfilment. And in this fact, that it is also 
the beginning of the fulfilment of the promised kingdom, Chris- 
tianity differs from the Jewish Law, which was merely of the 
nature of a preparation, and nothing more. In Christianity 
man obtains a certain perception and realization of the life of 
the children of God, which, imperfect though it must be be- 
cause of our earthly conditions, is nevertheless a real partici- 
pation in the life to come. The Christian who is truly such is 
raised in some measure beyond the merely earthly life by which 
he is surrounded; he sees things in a certain spiritual perspec- 
tive; he understands somewhat the eternal things to which the 
merely earthly man is blind, and he is conscious to some 
extent of his own eternal destiny. Thus he already stands 
within the portals of the kingdom. Or, to use another manner 
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of speech, the kingdom of God is already among them; 
nevertheless, only in an imperfect fashion. The full reality is 
accomplished in the future and in eternity. 

‘It begins, however, in time. And how is this beginning 
brought about? Is it brought about simply by the conversion 
of the individual, and by the individual’s personal communion 
with God? No; for if so, both the preparation for the king- 
dom and the participation in its life already accorded us, will 
be of a character contrary to that of the kingdom itself. As 
the life of the kingdom is social as well as individual, so must 
be the preparation for it, whereby man is fitted to enter into 
it, and so too will be the participation in the life of the king- 
dom given us even now. 

The Gospel is addressed not merely to the individual but 
to humanity; and it works upon the individual not merely 
from within, but also from without. It ever regards man as a 
member of society; and whilst placing the highest value upon 
man’s individuality—a fact unhappily lost sight of by not a 
few Christian apologists and devotional writers, especially during 
the last few centuries—yet nevertheless never loses sight of his 
organic dependence upon the society to which he belongs. If 
he sins, his sin is an offence not only against God but against 
the church; if he prays, his prayer has a special value when 
he speaks in union with his fellow-disciples. The kingdom is 
in truth planted in the heart of the individual; yet it embraces 
all individuals; and it embraces them all not in their character 
of mere individual units, but in all their relationships with each 
other. 

There is indeed a sense in which the individual stands alone 
with God, and in which ‘‘ God and the soul, the soul and God” 
is a right religious formula. None know that better than the 
mystics of the Catholic Church. Each individual soul stands 
in a particular and special relationship with God, shared with 
no other individual. That truth is but the logical deduction 
from the fact of individuality. , 

But it is also true that no individual can reach God except 
in conjunction with all the children of God; and this truth is 
but a logical deduction from the fact that no individual is so 
absolutely isolated from his fellows as not to share with them 
the common life which makes all creation one. The perfection 
of the individual lies in the equation of these two truths. 
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In practice the equation is not always easy to determine, 
and is possible only to the “meek and humble of heart.” 
Yet in so far as one approaches to it, he attains to a per- 
fectly human life. No man, therefore, can rightly talk of him- 
self and God as though the outside world does not in any 
sense enter in; no man can truly say that he exists alone with 
God, as though there were also not a necessary approach to 
God through his creatures. 

To sum up the Gospel as Professor Harnack sums it up is, 
then, a denial of the very nature of man as a social being. A 
man is properly himself only when he recognizes his kinship 
with his fellow-men. The Gospel would not be as wide as 
human nature, nor take in the whole man, did it regard the 
individual merely as an individual, and not also as a unit in 
the social body. 

But if it regards man in his social quality and as a social 
being, and if it is to give man a share in eternal life even here 
on earth, we must expect to find even here on earth an organic 
society in which this side of man’s life will find its satisfaction; 
and which will be, so to speak, the kingdom in germ. This 
society is the church on earth. In the church we see the 
kingdom in a state of formation, inasmuch as men are being 
formed into citizens worthy of the eternal kingdom. In this 
process of formation we find both the scope and the limitation 
of the church on earth, and the explanation of much that 
offends the eye of thuse who seek in the church the consum- 
mated kingdom, wherein all is perfect. as Christ is perfect. 
The church on earth is necessarily a commingling of the 
eternal and the temporal, of the heavenly and the earthly. 
Therein one must expect to find the evil-minded, the hypocrite, 
and the worlding, hustling against the clean of heart, the poor 
in spirit and the meek. So it must be until the harvest, when 
the wheat shall be separated from the tares. Meanwhile the 
good are being gathered together and formed into heavenly 
citizens ; they are being educated in the virtues—social as well as 
personal—which belong to the heavenly society, and are brought 
into proper relationships with their fellow-men and with God. 

Here, however, we must remark how the church—and the 
Gospel in the church—acts upon the world. Properly, the 
church acts upon society through the individual, since the 
appeal of the church for the sanction of her laws and precepts 
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is not to force but to conscience, and conscience is the most 
individual thing on earth; the last. expression of human 
individualism. For in conscience the general and abstract 
principles of right become one’s personal possession. A mode 
of action may be good in itself, yet will it have no strictly 
moral mandate till I recognize that it is good for me, and that 
in not receiving it I fail in goodness, Then only does the 
general principle become a personal rule of conduct, determin- 
ing my morality or immorality. 
To observe a rule of conduct merely because some exter- 
nal force compels me, is not to be moral. Morality demands 
the assent of the mind to rule or principle as to the law of 
righteousness which properly forms my own life. I may indeed 
give my assent either upon my own immediate knowledge of 
the necessary relationship between an ethical truth and my own 
spiritual life—and this, of course, is 7 ztse/f the better way. 
Or I may give my assent upon the authority of one whose knowl- 
edge of the law- and of myself I can reasonably trust; and this 
is the way men of necessity largely depend upon in building 
up their moral lives. In both cases the assent is a true human 
assent. The church, then, has so to manifest the principles of 
the Christian life that men may see in them the truth and law 
of their own lives, or she must win their allegiance to her own 
guidance in such way as to make their acceptance of the truth 
a moral and spiritual act; in other words, she must act on the 
individual conscience, in order to build up the Divine society 
of the eternal kingdom. In this sense is the Gospel a mes- 
sage to the individual soul; acting on the world at large through 
the conscience of the individual; and in this sense it is true to 
say that Christianity is the consecration of individualism in re- 
ligion. Only the individualism thus consecrated is the indivi- 
dualism proper to human nature—the individualism of the free 
citizen, not the individualism of the anarchist. For that is what 
Professor Harnack’s individualism comes to; it is sheer anar- 
chism in religion, with no test of morality save one’s own con- 
science, and no test of faith save one’s own interpretation. 
But what if a man has an erroneous conscience, or if his inter- 
pretation be false? Professor Harnack feels the force of the 
objection, and replies that the Gospel is so simple that no man 
can misunderstand it, if left entirely free.* But he himself 


* Lect. XIV., p. 275. 
VOL. LXXVIII.—33 
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arrives at the simplicity of the Gospel only by eliminating all 
that the Christian world has found difficult and mysterious once 
it began to meditate upon the Gospel. 

So much, then, for the assertion that the Gospel is merely 
a message to the individual soul, and that the Kingdom of God 
is merely God’s rule in the soul of each man. As we have 
seen, the kingdom means God’s rule in the soul of the indivi- 
dual indeed; but in the souls of all individuals, and over all 
individuals in their collective existence as humanity as well as 
in their merely personal existence. Moreover the kingdom in 
the Gospels does not mean merely God’s present rule here on the 
earth; it means properly God’s rule in eternity when the forces 
of this world are utterly overcome. It is only in an inchoative 
sense that we speak of God’s Kingdom in the Church Militant 
or in the hearts of the faithful on earth. For here and at 
present the forces of evil are still with us, and God’s King- 
dom is not yet finally established. 





SOGRATES, 


BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


g\GAINST the darkness of a heathen age, 

Like whitest cameo, exquisite, set 

Upon a velvet panel, black as jet, 

Shines forth the soul of this immortal sage. 
He knew not Christ: yet seems his life a page 
Of almost Christian truth and selflessness— 
Yea, courage, continence. ’Twas his to wage, 
’Gainst pagan vice, a war that saints might bless. 


His, too, Athenian youth it was to mould 

To manhood pure and true. O Socrates! 

Thy zeal were welcome here. The young, the old 
Claim, in our day, like selfless ministries; 

And all need lesson from thy Demon odd: 

THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE IS THE,VOICE OF GOD! 
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BEHIND THE DUNES. 


BEHIND THE DUNES. 


BY NINA DE GARMO SPALDING. 


SAW Holland first through the eyes of Walter 

Pater. The spirit, conservative, withdrawn, and 

filled with the dread of the sea which breathes 

from his Sebastian Van Storek, seemed to brood 

% over the land, making any demonstrations of tem- 

perament or architecture seem irreverent, as though one laughed 

in the face of death which lay beyond the dykes. The flat 

country shares with the sea the fascination of seeming limitless 

space, and the waves of field and meadow flow on until they 

reach the shore, where they break into foam and dash their 
spray high into the air in white sand dunes. 

Then the details of travel broke my impressions into many 
colors, and I began to feel that my mind resembled an anti- 
quarian’s shop filled with a jumble of weigh-houses, town halls, 
orphan asylums, cathedrals, towers and chimes, until I almost 
despaired. 

We fled from the paths of travel and the dress parade of 
the peasants who smile for pennies, and found ourselves one 
day at Enkhuizen on the western side of the Zuider Zee. We 
studiously avoided those hotels starred by Herr Baedeker, 
appreciating, however, to the full his other services to travelling- 
kind; so we relinquished our bags to the man with the unknown 
name on his cap and followed him along the dykes in delight- 
ful speculation. 

We were approaching a tower which from a quick reading 
of Baedeker we thought must be the Drommedaris, left from 
the sixteenth century fortifications. The sea was sparkling off 
to the right in the setting sun as though Marguerite had 
spilled upon it her casket of immortal jewels. To the left were 
perspectives of canals, neat rows of trees, and houses like those 
in Spotless Town. Then from the tower a sound of chimes 
fell upon our ears tinkling out some old forgotten opera. We 
stopped and listened, and the Soldier-Father bared his head 
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until the end and it tolled the hour of six. I have never 
heard chimes like them, so sweet, so delicate, and with such 
grace. Although they called me every hour all the long night 
through, I never failed to feel their charm—a charm that was 
filled with sadness, £ could not tell why. 

We were the only people in the hotel, and my room was 
the grand front chamber. Great beams ran across the ceiling, 
with brackets of seventeenth century knights and bishops. I 
turned a key in the side of my wall and pulled. The door 
opened, and I found to my joy the traditional bed of the 
Dutchman. So the iron bed in the corner was only a twen- 
tieth century concession. It felt like one, at any rate, when I 
tried to sleep on it. 

That evening we walked around the town looking at the 
Weigh-House, the Kerks, the Orphan Asylum, and the beauti- 
ful canals. No one had told us how charming a. town it was, 
and you never appreciate the enthusiasm of a guide book until 
you have italicized it with your own experience. We had come 
from Edam up to Enkhuizen as the nearest way to get across the 
sea to Friesland, and here we were already talking about pitch- 
ing our tents for a week. But, we argued, as we sat ovt on 
the pier watching the moon rise over the sea while the Father 
smoked his twilight cigar, if this place which had not been 
emphasized to us were so fascinating, what might not the 
others prove which had? And so we cheated ourselves into 
leaving in the early morning, neither of us thinking of the 
good old proverb about a bird in the hand. We were punished 
though, for we never again gave our love so unreservedly. And 
to me there are no chimes in the world like those of Enkhuizen. 
There may be grander chimes, nobler chimes, more perfect 
chimes, but none which weave a spell like those beside the 
Zuider Zee. 

Perhaps in losing our little wonder-town we really have kept 
it. Who knows but we might have execrated the chimes 
after a night or two. A fog might have come and blotted out 
the sun and the rain might have washed our love away. 

A half-grown fisher boy had followed us out on the pier, 
his large brown eyes fixed always upon me. He moved when 
we moved, his full trousers flapping in the night breeze just 
springing up. I saw a question in his eyes, so to help him 
said, “Do you speak English?’ He blushed and answered 
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“A little.” ‘Are there many fishing boats here?” I con- 
tinued; but he met verstood, so we lapsed again into: silence 
broken once more by the chimes. 

After awhile he asked if we were English. ‘‘ Nay,” I said, 
“ American.” Then his face lighted up. “Know you Mr. 
Dennison in America?” It was humiliating to confess our 
ignorance; and so ended our little talk with the fisher lad of 
the Southern Sea. 

The morning was yet of a very tender age when we arose 
to take the little steamer for Stavoren, but it had grown to be 
a lusty infant before the leisurely little boat slipped away and 
Enkhuizen became a memory. There were only two other 
passengers, but their heads were well worth studying. I was 
so interested in the wonders of their gearing, the close gold 
helmet with yards of lace capping it surmounted by an old- 
fashioned bonnet of too recent a date to have become pictur- 
esque, that I almost forgot the sensation which I had promised 
myself of sailing over buried cities upon that hypocritical, 
laughing sea. It was hard to force myself into a “ melancholy 
mood” with so much sunshine spread about. I tried to imag- 
ine the angry waters breaking the bonds which man had cast 
upon them: rushing in, overtaking men and women in their 
work and children in their play; devouring whole towns in 
their savage hunger. The peace and calm of the day was in 
strange contrast to this tragedy of ages long gone by. 

We reached Stavoren in an hour and a half and took the 
train for Hindeloopen. We got out when the guard called the 
name, and stood looking around for the village. There was a 
tiny station, and a tall, sleepy boy who came out to get the 
mail bags, and nothing but fields on every side—fields, canals, 
and distant wind-mills. 

“Where is the town of Hindeloopen?” I asked the boy in 
German—and it is a strange thing about my German that they 
understand it much better in Holland than they do in Germany. 
He turned and pointed to a glistening spot by the sea, speak- 
ing in Dutch the while, which I translated liberally to the 
Father. ‘‘ He says that this is only the station and that 
Hindeloopen is over there.” I could not remember what car- 
riage was, so I asked him where we could find a horse. “In 
Hindeloopen,” he answered solemnly. There was nothing for 
it but to walk, so we marched along that sunny road in mili- 
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tary style, while children ran out to open occasional gates for 
us. There was a high embankment on our right, up which the 
Soldier-Father scrambled to observe the country round. He 
called to me to come, and then I cried out with delight, 
for it was the dyke of the Zuider Zee. We continued along 
the smooth crest to the town, not more than a mile and a half 
distant. The town crier was just then going his rounds, so we 
followed the beat of his drum. This was a novel sight to me, 
never having been to Nantucket. The roll of his r’s would 
have been quite as effective as the roll of his drum. 

It seems trite to say that it is a quaint little village. Every 
one describing Holland uses just that phrase sooner or later, 
and yet they are the only words that spring to my pen, for it 
certainly was a quaint little town. It is a territorial differ- 
ence between country towns in Holland and America. A 
Dutch village is just a little city with all of the city institu- 
tions, albeit smaller and poorer. The houses have no more 
land about them than in one of larger size, while in our coun- 
try a village is a bunch of small farms. 

Some one had told us that we must ask for Mr. Ellsemer; 
but we had forgotten what Mr. Ellsemer was. He might be 
the burgomeister or he might be the grocer; but lest we should 
miss something of interest we hunted him out and found him 
to be the proprietor of the funny little hotel with its rooms 
full of ‘Hindeloopen treasures—old Delft whose colors made 
my heart stand still with delight, and carved furniture that 
would make the reputation of an American drawing-room. 
The pride of the genial, white-whiskered patriarch, when he 
showed us his: collection, was as great as though he had not 
been brought up among such things—and his prices as high. 
Perhaps his son, who he told us lived in America, was 
responsible. 

We engaged him to drive us over to Workum, and went 
for another walk. while they got the carriage ready. When we 
returned at the appointed moment—we always do things with 
military precision—Mr. Ellsemer sent a boy to bring the horse 
around. He returned in a few minutes to say that some one 
else, not knowing that he wanted it for anything especial, had 
gone off with it. We despaired! We usually despaired at 
least three times a day. But the village blacksmith came to 
the rescue with a horse and carriage, both of which he had 
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evidently inherited from his great-grandfather—and he himself 
was an old man. 

Workum was a far richer town, with a Kerk in which was 
some of the finest wood-carving of North Holland, and an inn 
with a beautiful little maid, who served us with a delicious 
luncheon. I shall probably remember it longest for one rea- 
son, the Father for the other. The pride of the custodians of 
the cathedrals is delightful, and their sorrow at the vandalism 
of their own Protestant ancestors when in their fanatical zeal, 
at the time of the Reformation, they whitewashed the frescoed 
walls and struck off the heads of the saints on the bas-reliefs, 
is a thing edifying to witness. 

We went to Sneek in the afternoon, thinking that we 
might stay there all night; but we found the inevitable kir- 
mess camped out in the square and spoiling the facades of the 
principal buildings with its tinsel and satin; so after a long 
walk we took the train for Bolsward. 

I must say something cross about that Dutch institution, 
the kirmess; it haunted us; we could not escape it, and we 
groaned in spirit when we saw a distant booth. We met it 
first in Haarlem and embraced it heartily. We even spent our 
precious gulden on the “happy horse,” as a French waiter 
in our own American Harlem called the merry-go-round. We 
saw the Boer War in a cinematograph and applauded Kruger 
and Cronje with the Dutchmen, and heard them hiss Kitchener 
and Lord Bobs. We split strips of a kind of doughy cake 
with a hatchet, trying in three whacks to win another piece 
from the booth—a game of chance over which the small boys 
go wild. We threw pennies to the street acrobats and smiled 
at the clowns. I blush to tell of the extravagances into which 
we were led by our first experience of a kirmess. It quite 
took our minds off from Haarlem, and my memory of the 
cathedral is hazy above the booths which clustered at its base. 

Alas! we were brought to justice, and kirmess week fol- 
lowed us north; we could not get behind it nor before it. 
We would arrive in a quiet town at night, and congratulate 
ourselves on the peace and rest as we wandered about the 
squares and along the canals; but in the morning, behold the 
metamorphosis! A mushroom growth of ornate booths had 
desecrated the ancient splendor of stone and tile. There were 
always the same tents, the same cafés, the same automatic 
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swings, the same “happy horses,” and the same excited, con- 
fetti-throwing peasants singing the ‘“ Washington Post.” Is it 
any wonder that we fled to Bolsward? 

There we found the realization of all of our hopes, the 
Mecca of our desires. There was no straight, black line of 
railroad running to Bolsward nor through it on our map; nor 
could we find a stoom booten advertised. There was a faint 
blue line, however, that told us we would somewhere find a 
mongrel affair that ran on tracks and would transport us for a 
consideration. These Dutch trolley lines, with their close, 
rattling cars and puffing openwork engines, are a cross between 
throughbred trains and our own well-meaning street cars. 
They are ponderous in manner, yet with a certain absence of 
formality which does not inspire respect. The necessity of 
just catching them always made us cross, and after an undigni- 
fied scramble I quite lost caste with myself. Still we blessed 
the tram that took us to Bolsward. A town with no railroad 
and no regular boat line surely would be undesecrated by the 
rush of travel—and so we found it. 

Imagine a village so lost to the sense of our ruling passion 
of progress that the hotel, although it tries in gilded letters to 
impress the phlegmatic public with the fact that it has a name 
all its own, is still called after the old proprietor, dead these 
twenty years. 

The spirit of quiet and peace and contentment was almost 
material, one felt it so strongly. I wanted to dip my fingers 
in it, to bathe in it, at least to put some of it in a bottle and 
take it home with me. Good feeling and brotherly love reigned 
too in that little town. They welcomed us with open hearts 
and heads uncovered. Even the small boys nodded their 
greetings. It was as though we had just come home after a 
long absence. The Father was also impressed with this feeling, 
for he said, half to himself, ‘‘ All these years we have been 
exchanging our birthright for a mess of pottage.” “Then we 
will stay here until we tire of it?” I asked tentatively. The 
response came with the precision of a shot, ‘We'll stay.” 

We have made an important discovery in our ramblings— 
that cities have as distinct personalities as people. As soon as 
we would reach the station we began feeling the influence of 
the aura of the town, and by the time we had come to our 
hotel we knew whether we would be attracted or repelled. 
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Sometimes a great glittering city, dotted with Baedeker stars, 
would fill us with unaccountable aversion. So it was with 
Rotterdam. We had planned to stay there for a week, but 
before night we found ourselves in that dear delightful Hague, 
with the bustling self-importance and egotism of Rotterdam but 
a memory. This personality has nothing to do with the dress 
of the town. It is as much a thing apart as with people. It 
is the soul which shines through the windows and vibrates even 
from the cobble-stones. We felt immediately on good terms 
with the little peasant town of Bolsward and returned the 
cordial salutations cheerily. 

In the evenings we wandered along the canals shaded by 
great trees, and through the narrow streets with their crooked 
little houses, which had astonishing dates upon them telling of 
the time of their construction in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The soil of Holland is sandy and the stones have sunk 
until the streets are very much out of drawing and a T-square 
would be of very little use to an artist in sketching them. Some- 
times houses that are quite twenty feet apart at the foundation 
have barely five feet of sky between their eaves, and their pro- 
found salaams look absurdly polite. We caught charming 
glimpses, too, of their home life. In every window, glowing 
in the twilight, on a low table stood a tea-stove. They were 
made of tiles or green pottery, and the steam arose from the 
little kettles alluringly. Every home used them and they seemed 
to be the hall-mark of Dutch respectability. 

One morning bright and early I set out with my sketching 
kit, and the Father carefully hid me under a bridge with a 
stretch of canal before me; its boats and wind-mills arranged 
so like the Delft tile scenes that I quite expected them to be 
blue. He strolled away when he saw that I was very much 
occupied, after inquiring anxiously if I knew the way back to the 
hotel. Several children gathered on the bridge above me and 
watched my brush absorbedly. The hours fled until something 
told me it was luncheon-time. 

I met the Father at the table, and he walked back with 
me to my place of vantage under the bridge. Then he started 
off on an afternoon tramp to a neighboring village. For a 
long time I heard nothing, interest in my work obscuring all 
sounds and other sights. Gradually I became aware of a clat- 
tering of clumpen:on-the boards of the bridge, a sound as of 
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much passing to and fro. Then a mighty though muffled 
whispering pierced the outer wrappings of my consciousness, 
and I vaguely felt myself to be the object. It was not a com- 
fortable sensation, and it was a moment before I dared to look 
above me. The discovery of fifty heads crowded together 
_gazing down over the rail, with a hundred eyes that looked 
calmly into mine with no change of expression, was certainly 
disconcerting. I felt that something must be done, and that it 
was my part to do it; so I nodded and smiled a half-grown smile 
destined never to reach its majority, for I felt that sense of 
foreordained failure which sometimes comes to us when our 
advances are repulsed by a child. There was yet no change in 
the hundred serious eyes, so I turned again to my sketch. My 
interest had basely deserted me, but who of all those critics 
would censure its flight; for what an inadequate daub was 
mine in the face of the beautiful reality! Where were the 
glowing colors I had just now put on? Where was the effect 
I had almost reached? Gone—lost in the judgment of those 
who knew and loved their Holland better than I. 

I weakly contemplated flight before I again took up my 
brush with a trembling hand, but I had come for a purpose 
and—well an American woman’s determination came to the 
rescue and made me stay. I felt like a lightning artist I had 
once seen in a shop on Broadway, who dashed off impossible 
landscapes for the edification of a chance audience and inci- 
dentally to further the sale of sewing machines. This was 
quite my first experience, and consequently painful; but after 
a few brave strokes, with accompanying critical whispers, my 
delinquent interest came back and the moments flew by. 

The crowd grew momentarily. Those children must have 
carried the good news from Aix to Ghent. They came from 
all directions and looked down upon me. There were old men 
with wide, flapping trousers, and young men in blue jeans; 
old women, young women, and children in caps and ample 
aprons, and all wearing wooden shoes. There was a Sabbath 
quiet in the air, and I afcerwards learned that it was a /éte 
day of some kind. I began to feel that I was furnishing 
entertainment for the entire population. One old lady, braver 
than the rest, scrambled down the bank beside me and talked 
volubly, with many gestures that directed my attention to a 
cottage across the canal before which stood an old man peace- 
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fully smoking his pipe. I smiled and nodded my appreciation; 
of what, I did not know, but she did. She climbed up the 
bank again and I watched her hasten away across the bridge 
until she took up her station in the little yard beside him. 
She nodded her bright old head at me, as though to say, ‘‘ Now 
you may commence.” Then I understood. They were posing 
for a picture. There was no way to tell them that I did not 
wish to paint them, and so they stood stiffly and patiently for 
two hours—a pathetic picture certainly—while I went on with 
my work. . 

Several small boys, emboldened by her example, came down 
beside me. They crowded close in their efforts to see, which 
office they seemed to think would be better performed by their 
noses than by their eyes. However, I had a friend on the 
bridge in the person of a wrinkled old man, who leaned far 
over the rail and poked the too familiar lads away with a long 
fish-pole, aided by a hail-storm of sharp-cornered Dutch words 
that sounded as though they would sting. It was quite the 
most effective work that I have ever seen a Dutch fish-pole 
accomplish. Everywhere in Holland we found patient fisher- 
men along the banks of the canals sitting hour after hour hold- 
ing their poles before them; but never by any chance have we 
seen a fish, nor any evidence of the catching of one. There 
must be a tradition pertaining to a grandfather, removed by many 
greats, who once caught a fish, for they have been striving 
ever since to land its mate or possible descendants. 

The ever-increasing crowd was quiet and respectful, and I 
gradually regained my trust in human nature—a trust which is 
much easier to keep undisturbed when people speak one’s own 
language or one which may be acquired. 

At last, my sketch being brought as far as lay in my power, 
I gathered up my paints and rose to go. It needed another 
influx of courage to walk through the crowd, past the bridge, 
and down the street beside the canal. I felt a sense of incom- 
pleteness. It was as though I had played my part upon a 
stage and had come down ignominiously among the audience. 
I wanted to make my bow and let the curtain fall. I sympa- 
thized with myself as I have always sympathized with the 
soloist in a choir who sits down after a song and faces a silent 
congregation. There was no applause, nothing but deadly 
silence, friendly or hostile as one’s imagination chose to make 
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it. I walked along on my way home, and cast a glance of 
farewell back at my friends who had quietly stood for so many 
hours and watched me. 

The crowd had turned. They were facing me. They were 
moving towards me. There was no denying it; they were 
following me. I hastened on. They hastened too, and three 
hundred wooden shoes hastening in conjunction with rough 
cobble-stones was an alarming sound. It was like a whole 
cavalcade of mounted police—if indeed police travel after one 
poor, little, frightened waif in cavalcades. I walked slowly. 
They too walked slowly. I stopped and looked into the canal. 
They stopped and looked into the canal, crowding and pushing 
one another to see what I saw. I walked on a few steps and 
on they came again. It grew unbearable. I could stand this 
mysterious following no longer, so I turned and faced them. I 
was thoroughly angry by this time and my tongue would not 
be stilled, although I knew that speech was useless. I 
asked them to go to their homes and let me go to mine in 
peace: “I am not a part of the circus nor yet of the kirmess,” 
I cried. Then I saw the Father on the bridge viewing the 
scene with astonishment and amusement. I walked through 
the mob, as I had now come to consider it, and hurried to his 
side while my erstwhile friends made up their minds to turn 
again and follow me. 

“Hold the bridge!’ I panted; and then I fled up the other 
side of the canal. But in my flight I turned and saw the 
Soldier-Father standing his ground firmly, his arms folded with 
great dignity, and facing the multitude. I stood still and 
laughed. “Bravo, brave Horatius!” I cried. ‘Constant still 
in mind. Thrice thirty thousand foes before while I flee home 
behind.”” Abashed, the crowd melted away and I reached the 
Wiebes in safety. 

This was but one of our many Bolsward experiences, and 
the others were all unequivocally happy and completely offset 
in memory the misfortune of this one. 

The name of America proved an Open Sesame to the home 
of the wine merchant who was introduced to us through the 
medium of window-gazing. While we were making use of this 
prerogative of tourists, he came out to answer possible ques- 
tions, and before we quite understood what had happened we 
found ourselves transported through a maze of Dutch and 
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German words into their little parlor and sat drinking their 
best wine and smiling at the: old man and his little wife. She 
was bursting with Dutch curiosity, which he translated in 
labored German, and I answered in that equally hard-used 
tongue. Their son, they told us, had gone to America several 
years before, and was now the manager of some iron works in 
Chicago. His picture showed the type of man whom we are 
pleased to fancy a thorough American, and his wife’s photo- 
graph was certainly of an up-to-date American girl. It seemed 
hard to reconcile the little pictured family, and all that their 
faces and dress implied of ease and social life, with this primi- 
tive upbringing ; but from such small beginnings grow the pow- 
erful of our land. Holland furnished the staunch integrity and 
its inheritance of thrift, and the United States furnished the 
opportunities lacking in the older countries. We left Friesland 
with an added respect for our own country, where such meta- 
morphoses are constantly being wrought. We gave three 
enthusiastic cheers for America when the doors of our com- 
partment had safely slammed upon us and we were on our 
way to tourist civilization again. 
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A mist of fragrant incense fills the air, 
And veils the lights upon the altar-throne; 
A low hymn rises in a reverent tone 
Like the tranced echo of an angel’s prayer, 
And silent glory lingers everywhere. 
The trusting eyes of faith look up and own 
Their God;-—He comes triumphant; not alone, 
For angels bend in adoration there! 
Our earth-bound souls, exulting, try to trace 
The beauty of the Man-God’s wondrous Face. 
Our lips grow mute,—our hearts alone can tell 
The thrills of love, the pleading prayers that swell, 
Oh! rapturous moments when to earth is given 
This one faint glimpse of God,—this gleam of heaven! 


LOUISE MURPHY. 
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THE IDEA OF HABIT. 


BY REV. THOMAS VERNER MOORE, C.S.P. 


WAT is somewhat astonishing—considering the enor- 
mous activity in experimental psychology—that 
more should not have been done in recent times 
to throw light on the important problem of 
habit. Many text-books have been written with- 

out any more than passing allusions to habit scattered through 
chapters which treat of kindred mental states. Carpenter, how- 
ever, in his Mental Philosophy has devoted a chapter to habit 
in which he has made many valuable remarks concerning the 
development of habits, basing his statements on the principles 
of organic growth. James, in the first volume of his Principles 
of Psychology, has an interesting chapter which is of no little 
pedagogical value on account of the principles governing the for- 
mation of habits which the author has there brought together. 

There have been; indeed, a number of valuable pieces of 
experimental work directly bearing on such mental processes as 
memory and association, and therefore indirectly on habit; but 
the problem of habit has not been experimentally approached 
ex professo except in a very few pieces of research. 

Perhaps the most philosophical treatment of the problem in 
modern times is that of Léon Dumont in the first volume 
of the Revue Philosophique.* 

The purpose of the present article is merely an attempt 
to clarify the idea of habit; or, if you will, to bring out in 
bolder relief the idea of habit which is implied in the ordi- 
nary and popular use of the word. In modern writing so 
much attention is paid to the organic conditions of habit 
that the naive implication of common usage is forgotten. 
Whether or not this latent idea of habit is justifiable is a prob- 
lem which each one will settle for himself in the light of his 
own philosophical convictions. We do not attempt here to jus- 
tify the idea, but merely to give it clearer definition. 

James, Carpenter, and Dumont all devote a great part of 

, * 1876, pp. 321-366. 
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their treatment of habit to the organic processes which it involves, 
and the corollaries which may thence be drawn. And in doing 
so they at least seem to imply that material things can really 
be the subject of habits as well as the mind. James even goes 
so far as to say: “‘The moment one tries to define what habit 
is, one is led to the fundamental properties of matter. The laws | 
of Nature are nothing but immutable habits which the different 
elementary sorts of matter follow in their actions and reactions 
upon each other. In the organic world, however, the habits 
are more variable than this. . . . The habits of an elemen- 
tary particle of matter cannot change (on the principles of the 
atomistic philosophy) because the particle is itself an unchange- 
able thing; but those of a compound mass of matter can 
change because they are in the last instance due to the struc- 
ture of the compound, and either outward forces or inward 
tensions can, from one hour to another, turn that structure 
into something different from what it was. That is, they can do 
so if the body is plastic enough to maintain its integrity and be 
not disrupted when its structure yields. . . . Plasticity, then, 
in the wide sense of the word, means the possession of a struc- 
ture weak enough to yield to an influence, but strong enough 
not to yield all at once. Each relatively stable phase of equi- 
librium in such a structure is marked by what we may call a 
new set of habits. Organic matter, especially nervous tissue, 
seems endowed with a very extraordinary degree of plasticity of 
this sort; so that we may without hesitation lay down as our 
first proposition the following, that the phenomena of habit in 
living beings are due to plasticity of the organic materials of 
which their bodies are composed.” * 

These words of Professor James are in harmony with the 
somewhat extreme position taken by M. Dumont,f who says 
that habit is a universal fact—a fact not only of the organic 
world, but of the inorganic world as well. Indeed, both these 
writers seem to say that there are habits in mere brute matter, 
as well as in living organisms, in bricks and stones, as well as 
in men; but that they differ in degree—inorganic habits are 
simpler and more stable, organic habits are more complex and 
variable. . 

The first question suggested by such a position is this: 
Are we justified in applying the term habit to the inexorable 


* Principles of Psychology, 1. pp. 104-5. tL. c., p. 322. 
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laws which govern the complex movements of the inorganic 
world, and to the variable tendencies of the human mind whose 
final course is so exceedingly capricious? Such a question is 
more than a mere war about words, for its answer implies a 
very decided stand on important philosophical principles. 

When stripped of philosophical language, men often smile 
at the idea of inorganic matter being subject to habitual ten- 
dencies. Just dare to remark, with a tone of surprise, in the 
presence of your sarcastic friend, that the sun is already up, 
and he will arouse a smile on the lips of those about by 
drawling out: ‘‘ Yes, that’s a habit he has had for some time.” 
It seems ridiculous to attribute to the sun a habit of rising,—and 
why? Because we naturally suppose that. the subject of a 
habit has a certain spontaneity of his own; that while he has 
a tendency to do something, still this tendency is not an inezx- 
orable law, compelling him to act in the way he does. The, 
naive tendency of the human mind is to make a distinction 
between beings which are subject to habit and things which 
are governed by law. If. this naive tendency can be justified 
by sound philosophical principles, then it seems reasonable to 
restrict the term habit to those beings which possess a sponta- 
neity of their own. If, on the contrary, this. naive tendency 
cannot be justified, it would be in accordance with modern cus-. 
tom to drop the term habit altogether. At all events, it would 
be necessary to call attention to the fact that habit does not 
imply spontaneity, which would then be a mere term .to cover 
our own ignorance of hidden conditions.. Men nowadays ridi- 
cule such expressions as the love of loadstone for iron, because 
it implies a spontaneity on the part of loadstone which no one 
dreams of attributing to it. And what a storm of opposition 
has been raised against the use of the word faculty in psychol- 
ogy, simply because it was supposed to imply a mere mental 
fiction—an independent entity with a psychological laboratory 
of its own! If the word Aadit thus implies a spontaneity which 
does not exist, then it too should be relegated to the shades 
or used with remarks and foot-notes of caution. 

But if there is such a thing as spontaneity, and habit implies 
the tendency of a being which possesses this quality, then we 
should not say, with Professor James, that “the laws of Nature 
are nothing but immutable habits which the different elementary 
sorts of matter follow in their actions and reactions upon each 
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other.” Nor even should we speak of the nervous system as 
the subject of habits, unless we attribute to the matter of 
which it is composed the high gift of freedom or spontaneity. 
Mere complexity of action is not spontaneity, or else the molecules 
of the nervous system would certainly be spontaneous. ‘Like 
all other cells of the body,” says Llewellys Barker, ‘the living 
neurones take up food materials into their substance, transform 
them, and gradually build them up through a series of synthetic 
processes into highly complex and extremely labile chemical 
compounds, which, in turn, undergo a series of decomposition 
reactions which culminate finally in the formation of more or 
less simple bodies, which we recognize as the excretory~ pro- 
ducts of neurone metabolism. There is every reason to believe 
that in these various modifications of chemical materials by 
means of which the potential energy of food is transformed 
into the kinetic energy which gives rise to what are called the 
‘vital’ manifestations of the neurones, chemical compounds 
come into existence, in some of the neurones at least, of a 
degree of complexity scarcely approached elsewhere on this 
planet, and before the nature of which the most advanced 
organic chemist stands utterly powerless and despondent.” * 
But no matter how complex and labile the molecules of the 
neurones may be, the intricate processes of their metabolism do 
not differ in kind from the action of an acid upon an alkali to 
form a salt.. No degree of complexity would ever justify 
us in attributing to the neural molecules the wonderful gift of 
spontaneity; for spontaneity is an attribute altogether indepen- 
dent of the ignorance, the weakness, the despondency of the 
organic chemist. It is probably true that the repeated exercise 
of a nervous centre means an increase therein of the processes 
of metabolism, and that this means growth, and that increased 
growth means a demand for more nourishment, and that if 
this demand is not supplied by renewed activity of the centre, 
its wasting will give rise to those conscious cravings which we 
recognize as the habitual tendencies of the mind. But if there 
is any such thing as habit, the subject of habit is not the 
material substance of the neurones, for it is governed by the 
same kind of law as the simplest inorganic compound. 
Furthermore, as the author just quoted says, ‘‘It is by no 
means impossible that in the nervous system forms of energy 
* The Nervous System, New York, 1899, p. 217. 
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are concerned which do not exist outside the animal body, and 
which yet remain to be recognized and studied.” * But if these 
forms of energy are governed by inexorable law, they can no more 
be the subject of habit than can the energy which is dissipated 
in the explosion of a keg of powder. Unless there is in man an 
energy whose form of manifestation is not determined from 
without but from within, then man is governed by the inexor- 
able law of necessity and the word habit is but the guise of 
his own ignorance, and the sooner it is discarded the better. 

The idea that the subject of a habit must not be governed 
by blind ‘necessity, but possess the gift of spontaneity, was 
brought) out by St. Thomas in his Summa Theologica. In his 
treatment of habits in general+ he laid it down as an indis- 
pensable condition for the subject of a habit that “it should 
be capable of being determined in many ways, and to diverse 
things. Whence, if anything were ‘in potency’ to another, 
but so that it was ‘in potency’ to that alone, there disposition 
and habit would have no place; for such a subject by its very 
nature would have the due tendency (habitudinem) to such an 
act.” A habit, therefore, according to St. Thomas, is a dispo- 
sition by which an energy of itself undetermined is given a 
special tendency in some one direction. But if the nervous 
system of man is totally governed by inexorable laws, no 
matter how complex the series of reactions which the first sen- 
sation may arouse, no matter how many transformations of 
energy may be entailed, the final result is as certainly and 
surely determined, from the very start, as is the contraction of 
the muscles of the iris under the influence of light. 

St. Thomas has indeed expressly asked the question} 
whether or not the body can be the subject of habits. And as 
to habits which have reference to activity, or habits properly so 
called, he denies that any habit is primarily in the body as in 
a subject. “Every bodily operation,” he says, “‘is either from 
the natural disposition of the body or from the soul moving 
the body. As far as those operations which arise from nature 
are concerned, the body is not disposed through any habit, for 
the natural powers are determined to one course of action; and 
it has been said that an habitual disposition is required where 
the subject is ‘in potency’ to many things. Those operations, 
however, which proceed from the soul through the body, pri- 


* Op. c., Pp. 249. +1. 2,.q. xlix. § iv. fri. qi & Gis 
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marily belong to the soul; secondarily, however, to the body. 
‘ The dispositions, therefore, to such operations are 
primarily in the soul. They can, however, be in the body 
secondarily, inasmuch as the body is disposed and made ready 
to promptly obey the operations of the soul.” 

We could therefore even, according to St. Thomas, speak 
of the habits rooted ir. our nervous system; but such a method 
of speaking would be different in its implications from that 
which is so common in some modern writings. These suppose 
that the nervous system itself is the subject of habits; that 
habit merely requires a plastic material, and a mould for its 
formation; so that men form habits more or less in the same 
way as silver dollars receive the stamp of the government. 
But according to St. Thomas the nervous system is the subject 
of habits only in a secondary sense, and by a transferred title. 
Were there no free power to govern the activity of the ner- 
vous system, then there would be no habits to form, for all 
the actions of the man of to-day would have been settled long 
ago by the collocation of forces and atoms in the vapors and 
gases of a nebulous world. We might see tendencies indeed, 
but only such tendencies as the arm of a balance has to sink 
on the side of the heavier weight. A determined force has 
already every tendency that it can possibly have; consequently 
it is not capable of receiving a disposition which gives it any 
special inclination which it did not have before. If we wish 
to veer it off in a direction it does not already have, we must 
make use of another force which acts in a different direction. 
And by a proper combination of forces acting at the proper 
angles we obtain a resultant which acts in the direction we 
desire. And so long as our component forces are constant, the 
resultant does not vary. When the component forces are very 
numerous and variable it might seem, before their final adjust- 
ment is effected, to one ignorant of the conditions, that one 
force was developing a tendency to act in a given direction; 
but this would be the mere illusion of his ignorance. And so, if 
the mind is a bundle of forces, each determined to act in one 
way, with no spontaneity of its own, then it may seem to 
develop habitual tendencies, but that is only because of our 
ignorance of the myriad component forces, which external con- 
ditions are adjusting so as to produce more and more constant 
resultants; and habit is a mere word to excuse our own ignor- 
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ance. But if, on the contrary, there is in man any force by 
nature undetermined with a spontaneity of its own, then it is 
not governed by the laws of mechanics, and it may be possible 
for such a force to develop a real tendency to act in one way 
rather than another—to receive a psychical disposition. And 
the result of this disposition of the undetermined force might 
be to adjust the myriad determined forces of the organism, so 
that they would act in the line of least resistance to the dis- 
position of the undetermined force. And thus, in a secondary 
sense, these forces could be said to acquire the habit of acting 
in some given direction. And as the organism would grow 
older and less plastic, it would be harder and harder for the 
undetermined force to mould it in any new direction; and thus 
also the dispositions of such a force would themselves become 
more and more fixed and stable. 

Such a manner of looking upon habit seems to free us 
from the necessity of mystic speculations about the fundamen- 
tal and occult properties of matter; and at the same time, it 
makes it just as easy to interpret all the facts which physio- 
logical investigation has so far brought to light. In fact, it 
seems to let us out of one great difficulty. ‘‘ Nothing is easier,” 
says James, “than to imagine how, when a current has traversed 
a path, it should traverse it more readily still a second time. 
But what made it ever traverse it the first time? [We cannot 
say the will, for, though many, perhaps most, human habits 
were once voluntary actions, no action, as we shall see in a 
later chapter, can be primarily such. While an habitual action 
may once have been voluntary, the voluntary action must 
before that, at least once, have been impulsive or reflex. It is 
this very first occurrence of all that we consider in the text. |* 

In answering this question we can only fall back on our 
general conception of a nervous system as a mass of matter, 
whose parts, constantly kept in states of different tension, are 
as constantly tending to equalize their states. The equalization 
between any two points occurs through whatever path may at 
the moment be most pervious. But, as a given point of the 
system may belong, actually or potentially, to many different 
paths, and as the play of nutrition is subject to accidental 
changes, d/ocks may from time to time occur and make cur- 
rents shoot through unwonted lines. Such an unwonted line 


* The words in brackets are given as a foot-note. 
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would be a new created path, which, if traversed repeatedly, 
would become the beginning of a new reflex arc. AH this is 
vagueto the last degree, and amounts to little more than say- 
ing that a new path may be formed by the sort of chances 
that in nervous material are likely to occur. But vague as it 
if it is ‘really the last word of our wisdom in the matter.* 

To refer a phenomenon to chance or accidental changes is 
merely to own that we do not know how to explain it at all. 
And so long as we try to explain habit on a merely neural 
basis, it will be impossible for us to clear up the difficulties 
which surround the origin of habits. That a volitional expla- 
nation of habit is free from difficulty, no one will make’ any 
pretence to claim. In fact, there are many who agree with M. 
Dumont in his attempt to explain will by means of habit, 
rather than habit by means of will. ‘The idea of the end C,” 
says M. Dumont, ‘awakens the idea of the act A; the act A, 
if it has sufficient force, becomes the cause of the execution of 
the act itself, A; the act A becomes the point of departure of 
a series of intermediate events independent of ourselves, and of 
which the realization of C is the final result. All this depends 
on habits—habits of association between certain ideas bound 
together by constant relations of succession or of co-existence, 
and habits of adaptation between the ideas and the acts of which 
they are the representation. . . . From this point of view 
the will is always a fact of habit; it is never anything but 
the exercise of habits previously acquired.” + 

It is not the purpose of this article. to inquire into the 
merits of either of these two ideas of habit; but it may not 
be out of place to remark that whenever there is a question of 
the practical principles which underlie the formation of habits, 
the assumption seem; to be that the will forms new habits, 
rather than that habits are necessary for the exercise of the 
will. Professor James tells us that “in the acquisition of a 
new habit, or the leaving off of an old one, we must take care 
to launch ourselves with as strong and decided an initiative as 
possible” ; that you must “‘ never suffer an exception to occur till 
the new habit is securely rooted in your life,” and that you must 
“seize the first possible opportunity to act on every resolution you 
make, and on every emotional prompting you may experience in 


* Principles of Psychology, vol. i. ch. iv. p. 109. 
t Revue Philosophique, 1876, i. p. 331. 
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the direction of the habits you aspire to gain.” These rules, and 
all rules for the formation of habits drawn from practical 
experience, will imply that the individual has initiative and 
spontaneity of his own, that he is not determined entirely from 
without, or by the accidental conditions of his nervous centres, 
but in great measure by the activity of his. own free will. 
When philosophers realize that there are physical forces whose 
activity has not yet been studied, that the mental world has 
its facts as well as the physical, that we cannot presume that 
the determinism of the world that is seen must apply also to 
the mind that sees, perhaps then they will come to some 
agreement concerning the nature of habit. But in the mean- 
time let those who reject the idea of personal spontaneity and free- 
dom look upon habit as one of the many fictions of the human 
mind. Let them discard the term with its implication of a 
philosophy they condemn, and speak rather of the adjustment 
of mental forces in relation to their environment, or use some 
terminology in accordance with the meaning they wish to 
convey. 
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Dr. Shahan, of the Catholic Uni- 
THE BEGINNINGS OF versity, is not mistaken in his opin- 
CHRISTIANITY. ion that ‘‘there are not wanting 
By Dr. Shahan. ’ reasons of a modern and immediate 
nature which make it useful and 
consoling to reflect on the earliest history of the church.” * 
‘‘ Useful” indeed, because in these our days, more than ever 
before, men are harking back to primitive Christianity as a 
solution of the dread question ‘‘ What is religion?” Granting, 
as all men must, that the revelation of God to man made by 
Jesus Christ is, not to say the absolute and final, at least the 
supremest revelation yet vouchsafed us, the problem remained, 
What essentially is this revelation, what is Christianity? And 
the answer to that question, it is likewise generally conceded, 
can come only from history. Dogmatics is now become mostly 
the study of the history of dogma; biblical theology is con- 
cerning itself chiefly with the historical interpretation of the 
inspired Text; apologetic is almost nothing more than an 
attempt to unfold the “development” idea, a task which pre- 
sumes an historical knowledge of the origins of doctrine: for 
all these reasons, history, the guondam stepdaughter among the 
sacred sciences, has recently become what it has long been 
among the profane sciences—magistra et domina. 

So, as we started to say, any historical light which may be 
thrown upon early Christianity cannot but be—to use again 
the modest word of the author of the book in hand—“ useful.” 

And “consoling ”’ too, for if there be any comfortable retreat 
from a multitude of harassing intellectual religious “ problems,” 
if there be, after the practice of religion itself, any consolation 
to a spirit that is weary with many questions, surely that refuge 
for the soul and balm to the heart are to be sought in an excur- 
sion away from the vexations of the present, back to the days 
when Christianity was young, and fresh, and strong in the 
bloom of her youth. 

We have never met, either by personal contact or through 


* The Beginnings of Christianity. By Very Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, S.T.D., J.U.L., 
professor of Church History in the Catholic University, Washington. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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the medium of the written page, any one who can conduct such 
an excursion back to Christian antiquity better than Dr. Shahan. 
He has many of the gifts proper to a professor of history, but 
none more attractive than the power to reproduce, by means of 
the historical imagination, the atmosphere of epochs that are 
past, the setting of scenes that have been changed. 

And this, his chief gift, is most patent in his volume of 
essays on The Beginnings of Christianity. Presiding over all 
the array of facts, or rather infusing them, vivifying them, is 
a delightful spirit of sympathy with the days of which he 
writes. The effect of rendering the past near and palpable is 
not wrought by any mere elaboration of style, any deliberate 
word-painting, but by a habit, long since acquired, of clothing 
the bare data of the books and the monuments with “sense” 
and an appreciation that are possible only to the ripened 
scholar. 

We dare not begin to quote extracts from these essays in 
proof of the justice of the praise we give them. But if we 
know anything of the power of genuine scholarliness, or of the 
graces and beauties of literary composition, we are safe in 
leaving the justification to the reader of such essays as those 
on “St. Paul,” or “St. Agnes,” or “The Church and the 
Empire,” or the abundantly learned and sometimes rather start- 
ling monograph on “ Woman in Pagan Antiquity.” 

In all, Dr. Shahan has grouped some fourteen or fifteen 
essays in this volume, all having to do with the early period 
of Church History, and all more or less united by subject- 
matter and by spirit of treatment. 

We await the day when the professor of Church History in 
the Catholic University will give us not a series of essays but 
sustained historical narrative of Early Church History. 


The second volume of Dr. Bar- 

EARLY CHRISTIAN denhewer’s great work on early 
LITERATURE. Christian literature * possesses the 

By Dr. Bardenhewer. eminent qualities for which the 
Munich savant has for years been 

celebrated. An exhaustive knowledge of his sources, a wide 
acquaintance with modern critical history, a notably conserva- 


“Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur. Von Otto Bardenhewer. Zweiter Band: vom 
Ende des Zweiten Jahrhunderts bis zum Beginn des Vierten Jahrhunderts. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 
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tive temperament, and uncompromising Catholic convictions are 
sure to be conspicuous in every work he publishes. His critics 
have charged him with ecclesiastical and theological preoccu- 
pations; and to some extent they are right. It-.is impossi- 
ble for a man so thoroughly penetrated with the conviction 
that Patrology is ex radice a Catholic’ science, and whose 
historical imagination is so taken up with the idea of the church 
as the unified and permanent. body of believers which gives 
coherence to Christian history,—it is impossible, we say, for such 
a man not at times to build his critical theories upon the 
framework of his prepossessions, This is to offend the critics 
who profess to be isolated from such attachments, it is true, 
but to offend them in such a manner may by no means be 
unwarranted or wrong. Very often to write sound history 
requires enthusiasm as well as sagacity; and many a great 
institution has been inadequately estimated because the mind 
which has studied it has viewed it from the cold distance of 
bloodless criticism, and has never beheld it in the vivid prox- 
imity of personal interest and beneath the warm sunlight of 
sympathy. 
In the period covered by this volume—from the end of 
the second to the beginning of the fourth century—Dr. Bar- 
denhewer has to discuss some of the very greatest names in 
the history of the early church. Clement of Alexandria, Ori- 
gen, Tertullian, Cyprian, Hippolytus, move through this mighty 
epoch, which is so truly magna parens virim. Each writer is 
given a brief biographical notice; and is then studied from the 
point of view of Christian literature, history, and dogma. 
Every dispute which divides the learned concerning patrologi- 
cal criticism is noticed at least, and some are investigated with a 
good deal of detail. We regret that Dr. Bardenhewer did not 
give a page or two to Dom Chapman’s recent articles in the 
Revue Bénédictine, on the alleged interpolations in St. Cyprian’s 
De Unitate Ecclesig. Our author refers to the discussion, but 
gives us no definite account or estimate of it. We would wish, 
too, for a somewhat fuller treatment of St. Cyprian’s -contro- 
versy with Pope Stephen. Likewise some important questions 
associated with the names of Origen and Hippolytus are rather 
summarily dealt with, in our judgment. For although to enter 
thoroughly into such controverted or obscure problems would 
lengthen the work considerably, we think that the scheme pro- 
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jected by Dr. Bardenhewer in this history demands and justi- 
fies voluminousness. But notwithstanding all criticisms, this is 
a great achievement, one of the greatest that stands to the 
credit of Catholic scholarship in recent years. No thorough 
student of early Christianity can do without it, and no library 
which pretends to be of benefit to serious students can over- 
look it. This volume, like its predecessor, is in Herder’s finest 
style, which means that it is a joy to the eyes of whoever 
loves beautiful books. 


Perhaps the obscurest and briefest 
MYSTERIES OF MITHRA. chapter in the history of religions 
By T. J. McCormack. _is that which concerns Mithraism.* 
It is extremely rare to meet, even 
among scholars, with any conscious advertence to the magni- 
tude of the danger that once beset the church, in the exist- 
ence of a rival for the allegiance of the religious world. But 
the contestants in this gigantic duel were from the Orient, the 
scene of their struggle was the Occident, the battle was fought 
quietly but fiercely, hand-to-hand, tooth-and-nail, and the 
stake was the world. The relics of this warfare are scattered 
thick all over the Continent of Europe and of North Africa; 
to the vanquished, religion has left the monuments of its defeat 
upon the soil of every land from Scotland to Numidia, and 
from Portugal to Cappadocia. 

The fact that the details of this mortal duel of giants con- 
cern us so little is only proof of the completeness of the victory 
of Christianity, not of the insignificance of the strength of 
Mithraism. 

Everybody knows, that in the beginning of the decline of 
the Empire many weird and fantastic forms of worship glided 
westward and insinuated themselves into the place of the effete 
idolatries of Rome, but the knowledge is not so general that 
among these Oriental superstitions there was one that rose 
above the rank of its companions, almost vindicated for itself 
the name of a religion, and so developed its doctrine of sin 
and redemption and expiation, and, whether by independent 
initiative or by conscious imitation, so perfected its resem- 
blance with the true religion as to deceive a multitude who 
might else have been of the elect, and to make it seem, to 


* The Mysteries of Mithra. By Franz Cumont. Translated by Thomas J. McCormack. 
Chicago: The Open Court. 
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eyes unenlightened by the vision of an overruling Providence, 
that the fate of the religion of Christ was hanging in the bal- 
ance, and that there was every possibility of the domination of 
the transplanted and transformed religion of Persia over the 
pure doctrine and practice of that emerged from Palestine. 

Back of the Franian invader was the prestige of a mighty 
conquest. Asia, from the Indus to the Euxine, had been solidly 
assured to Mithraism before it stepped upon the soil of Europe. 
Then in its triumphal progress, shaking off whatever proved an 
encumbrance, putting on whatever seemed a help, it swept 
mightily in the track of the Roman armies, received nowhere 
a more unhesitating welcome than in Rome, and finally 
ensconced itself in the chair of Empire, deified and incarnate 
in the persons perhaps of Nero, and surely of Aurelian, Dio- 
cletian, and Julian the Apostate. 

In essence this mighty contestant for the universal see of 
religion was idolatrous, but its idolatry was of the highest and 
purest as well as the simplest ever conceived: the worship of 
nature apotheosized and especially typified in all its powers by 
the sun. Beyond this Mithraism was a system of dualism— 
another source of strength among the people; its peculiar hero, 
rather than its primary god, was Mithra, the Hercules of the 
Orient, who took upon himself the burdens of his votaries, 
fought for them the battle against the enemy of mankind, and 
vicariously attributed his victories to those who should call his 
name. 

From Christianity the cult of Mithra borrowed, in all proba- 
bility, its many resemblances with the true worship. ‘“ The 
sectaries of the Persian God, like the Christians, purified them- 
selves by baptism; received, by a species of confirmation, the 
power necessary to combat the spirits of evil, and expected 
from a Lord’s Supper salvation of body and soul. Like the 
Christians, they held Sunday sacred and celebrated the birth 
of their god on the 25th of December; they both preached a 
categorical system of ethics, regarded asceticism as meritorious, 
and counted among their principal virtues abstinence and con- 
tinence, renunciation and self-control. Their conceptions of the 
world and of the destiny of man were similar; they both 
placed a flood at the beginning of history, they both assigned 
as the source of their traditions a primitive revelation; they 


both, finally, believed in the immortality of the soul, in a last 
e 
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judgment, and in a resurrection of the dead” (Cumont, p. 190- 
191). 

We are not surprised, then, that a religion such as this— 
a vast synthesis of everything that made for success in its con- 
temporary religions—should dispute half successfully with its 
chief rival, Christianity. That it should be worsted and fall 
away was, of course, inevitable; but the story of its struggle, 
it is not too much to say with the advertisement of the pub- 
lishers, is of “fascinating interest.” It is told eloquently by 
Dr. Cumont, now famous for his erudition on this subject. 
This short volume is the gist of the conclusions of the studies 
accounted for in his classic work on Texts and Monuments 
relative to the Mysteries of Mithra. No one who reads his- 
tory, or who studies religion, can afford to remain in ignorance 
of Dr. Cumont’s conclusions. 


Professor Paul Lobstein’s attack * 

THE VIRGIN-BIRTH. upon the Virgin-birth of Christ 

By Lobstein. is very far indeed from being of 

decisive value, even from a purely 

critical and non-dogmatic point of view. We can imagine no 
scholarly and open-minded reader being moved in the least by 
this essay, who has ever read the Kindhettsevangelium of Pro- 
fessor Resch, or the essays on the same subject by Canon Gore, 
Professor Sanday, Pére Lagrange, and Pére Rose. All through 
evangelical and early Christian history belief in the Virgin- 
birth is in possession, and it takes more than the conjectures 
of textual criticism to offset it. St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s 
account points indisputably to a tradition as old as the Saviour’s 
religion itself. And merely on negative grounds, and through 
arguments ex silentio, that tradition is not overturned. If 
Mark has not the history of the Annunciation and the vir- 
ginal Incarnation, it is because his narrative, as is expressly 
stated in the beginning, is concerned with the Evangelium 
of the Saviour, his message, his word, not with a detailed his- 
tory of his life. Neither does John mention the virgin-birth, 
but we think that honest criticism must recognize the doctrine 
as interwoven into the very substance of his prologue. In. fact, 
taking into consideration the fact that St. John had the synop- 


"The Virgin-Birth of Christ. By Paul Lobstein,. Translated into, English by Victor 
Leuliette; with an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison. London; Williams -& Norgate; 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. : bias ft 
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tic narrative before his eyes, we must declare that the intro- 
duction to his gospel would be inexplicable if he disbelieved 
Matthew and Luke. The Joannine tradition is very well 
expressed in the second-century reading of 1-13, which refers 
the words, “born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God,” to the Verbum, the 
Word, concerning whom the whole prologue is occupied. 

Professor Lobstein places an immense importance upon the 
facts that Mary was perplexed at the words of her Son at the 
finding in the Temple, and that our Lord’s relatives did not 
believe in him. This, he says, would be impossible if the 
Annunciation had taken place. Not at all. Mary’s wonder, 
and her pondering in her heart what Jesus had said, far from. 
indicating that she recognized no divine character in the Child, 
imply distinctly that she did. Her attitude conveys more of 
the impression of respect and veneration than of plenary paren- 
tal authority. And as for our Lord’s relatives, it is possible— 
it is, we think, even likely, that they then did not know of 
the virginal birth of Jesus. _It was too sacred a mystery to be 
matter for common knowledge. But even if they be presumed 
to have been acquainted with it, their disbelief would be no 
more difficult to explain than their disbelief in the face of the 
miracles wrought by our Lord. Shall we say that the scepti- 
cism of these kinsmen of Christ proves that he wrought no 
miracles? Not even rationalistic criticism would go so far. 
A pari then, their scepticism does not demonstrate that they 
knew nothing of a virgin-birth. 

The case, then, is this: Two of our gospels have an his- 
torical statement of the miraculous and virginal birth. One of 
these gospels is written by St. Luke, that cultivated and acute 
observer, who assures us in his prologue that he has critically 
examined the sources of his history. St. John and St. Paul. 
not only say nothing against this tradition, which most cer- 
tainly they knew, but they positively imply it in their lan- 
guage concerning Christ. Add to this the church’s belief from 
the beginning, the condemnation of Ebionitism in the first 
century, and the analogy of Christian theology which requires 
the doctrine, and we have an overwhelming testimony that 
belief in the virgin-birth goes back to the very first disciples, 
and can never be excluded from a sound, critical, and histori- 
cal Christology. Professor Lobstein does not give the weight 


. 
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to the traditional arguments which a perfectly candid study 
would require, and he pushes weak arguments for his own 
side to an extent which no critical student can approve. 


Father Chandlery’s book* on Rome 
PILGRIM WALKS IN ROME. will be useful as a guide-book for 
By Rev. P. J. Chandlery. tourists in the Eternal City, and 
interesting to all who must forego 
the delights of travel, but would learn something of the marvel- 
lous Urbs alma, which is the heart of Catholicity. The book 
is very full of topographical detail, rich in history and legend, 
and, it need not be said, devoutly Catholic in spirit. Its great 
value is enhanced by many splendid illustrations. As the pro- 
ceeds of its sale are to be given to the Zambesi mission, we 
trust that its readers will number thousands. 


The latest work brought out in 
PHILIPPE DE COMMYNES. the valuable collection of original 
By B. de Mandrot. historical texts published by the 
house of Picard is the chronicle 
of Philippe de Commynes,t the chamberlain of ‘Louis XI. 
Commynes was a statesman who rose to high favor under 
Louis, but in 1484, under Charles VIII., was driven from court, 
disgraced and impoverished, and from 1487 to 1490 was 
imprisoned as a rebellious subject. Becoming reconciled to 
Charles, he accompanied this monarch in his memorable expedi- 
tion to Italy, and was sent as royal ambassador to Venice. 
From Venice he went to Florence, and there visited Savonarola, 
whom he describes in the eighth book of his Mémoires as 
““demourant en ung convent refformé, homme de saincte vie.” 
Under Louis XII. Commynes again incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure, but was once more rehgbilitated, made another 
journey to Italy in 1507, and died in 1511. 

The Mémoires cover the period between 1464 and 1498. 
They are full of interest, have a strong personal note about 
them, and give an observant statesman’s view of men and 
countries in those eventful days. 

Commynes has been charged, and justly, with several 


* Pilgrim Walks in Rome. A Guide to Its Holy Places. By P. J. Chandlery, S.J. New 
York: The Messenger Press. 

t Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes. Nouvelle Edition Publiée avec une Introduction et 
des Notes. Par B. de Mandrot. Paris: Alphonse Picard. 
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historical inaccuracies; but those imperfections do not very 
seriously diminish the general value of his work, which must 
ever possess conspicuous merit for the student of historical 
sources. M. Mandrot’s introduction—biographical and critical— 
is a commendable piece of work. 


Pére Lagrange’s study of the Book 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. of Judges* is a splendid specimen 

By Pere Lagrange. of the modern critical method of 
Biblical research. If any of our 
readers are looking for a good way of ascertaining the present 
status of Scripture study among learned Catholic critics, we 
recommend Pére Lagrange’s La Méthode Historique, and this 
present translation of and commentary upon Judges. The for-: 
mer little treatise will give the principles of criticism,.and the 
volume under review will show how they are applied. To have. 
mastered both books is to have acquired a grasp upon present-; 
day thought in the field of religious study that hardly any 
other two Catholic works will give. This at least will result: 
from reading them, that one will gain a fairly adequate notion. 
of the illimitable extent of modern Biblical study; will learn to, 
reverence the patient scholars who are bearing the burden and, 
the heat of the day therein; and will long for a more respec-; 
table participation in it by Catholics who are both true to 
faith and devoted to honest scholarship. 

With Budde, Moore, Mgr. Kaulen, and the Jesuit eine. 
auer, Pére Lagrange holds it certain that Judges cannot be. 
the work of one author. There is an artificial unity of con-, 
ception in the various histories that comprise the main body, 
of the book; they all are constructed on a similar framework 
(cadre), but the evidence for a plurality of documents worked 
upon by several editors is overwhelming. In connection with 
this, P. Lagrange humorously refers to good Father Vigouroux’s. 
assertion that only “rationalists” deny unity of authorship in 
Judges. The learned Dominican is entirely content to be 
numbered among such rationalists. The Deuteronomy-redac- 
tor (RD) is, P. Lagrange thinks, the main hand in the editing 
of Judges; though he admits that the Hexateuchal, Je- 
hovistic, and Elohistic writers are plainly discernible also. 
Thus we should have four sources for our present book of 

“Le Livre des Juges. Par R. P. Lagrange, O.P. Paris: V. Lecoffre. 
VOL. LXXVIII.—35 
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Judges: the Jehovistic, which has for its general tendency to 
give the history of the wars of Jehovah; the Elohistic, 
which aims at constructing a religious chronicle of the Jews; 
then the editor who combined these two; and finally the re- 
dactor who threw the substance of the book into its present 
form. In the convenient abbreviations customary with critical 
scholars, these sources are designated J, E, RJ®, and RD. 

As to the exact time when the final redaction was made, 
it must be obvious to every one that we cannot come to 
a perfectly safe conclusion. It was certainly after the time of 
Josias, for only then did Deuteronomy begin to have a deci- 
sive literary influence; and, as we have seen, the Deuteronomist 
redactor is the chief factor in Judges. Perhaps we shall have 
to assign even so late a date as the time of Esdras. But 
whenever the work of compiling, adjusting, and editing took 
place, the primitive documents are unquestionably of great 
antiquity. 

The historical value of Judges, as indeed of all the earlier 
Old-Testament books, leads into questions too delicate for dis- 
cussion in a review like this. Suffice it to say that the rigidly 
accurate method of stating facts is not an Oriental and an- 
cient, but an Occidental and modern, conception of the func- 
tion of history. To understand the principles that underlie 
the interpretation of Old-Testament history, one should have 
read some such treatises as Loisy’s Evudes Bibliques, or the 
already mentioned La Méthode Historiques. Probably it is pre- 
cisely here, in estimating the historical value of many of the 
incidents in Judges, that Pére Lagrange will encounter some 
adverse criticism. There is an apparent uneasiness and a lack 
of downright statement in regard to this matter, which suggest 
that our author is not speaking out his entire mind. He is 
not to be blamed in the least for this. As just remarked, 
one’s statements have to be so guarded in dealing with Old- 
Testament historicity, one has to explain so fully one’s idea of 
inspiration in order not to be misunderstood, that when there 
is no opportunity for such an extended preliminary afologia, 
prudence points out the path of caution in phraseology and 
of a rather vague generality in expression. 

P. Lagrange declares in his preface that this volume is but 
the first of a long series of commentaries that will cover the 
entire field of Scripture. We congratulate him on so fine a 
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beginning of that immense labor, and trust that he may be 
assisted in it by coadjutors as erudite as himself, and be spared 
to see the great project completed. 


It is a rare non-Catholic devo- 
THE CHRIST STORY. tional book that can please a 
By E. M. Tappan. Catholic. Our standards are exact, 
and we feel in conscience bound 
to insist upon them. And yet we despair of making our 
demands understood by the non-Catholic. If we insist, for 
instance, upon the introduction of doctrine into a life of Christ, 
they feel, and we cannot blame them, that we are narrow, and 
fonder of dogma than of religion. And though we know their 
suspicions are ill-founded, we cannot explain our position—it 
means going back too far—so we give it up, and bear the un- 
just imputation as patiently as we can. And so in the present 
case: we must say that this life of Christ,* written for chil- 
dren, though it is in very truth a beautiful piece of work, full 
of genuine religious sentiment, devout in the extreme; though 
it is almost all that is good, yet it cannot satisfy us. Not 
that we have not been edified in reading it, for in places it 
has brought the tears to our eyes, but it has left a longing 
unsatisfied—a longing to know what they have done with 
our Lord, ‘‘ where they have laid Him,” what they think of 
Him, “whose Son is He?” and what are we to make of the 
most significant and most mysterious of His deeds, to say the 
least—the ‘‘ Last Supper”? We cannot be satisfied to have 
these things passed over, for they are the heart and marrow 
of our devotion, not the skeleton of our faith. If our funda- 
mental interpretation of the Divine Master be at fault, then we 
are sick at heart and can take no interest in the sweet things 
that are said of Him; if the ‘Last Supper” be not the Holy 
Eucharist, Himself, then the Light has gone out of our lives, 
the Light in which we saw all things; and now we can see 
nothing. These were the chapters we wanted to linger over, 
and behold there is nothing in them to feed our devotion. 
And we close the book with a sigh, and the perpetual wonder 
grows until it becomes almost appalling—how can they love 
Him without knowing Him, and how can they write so touch- 
ingly of Him, and yet misinterpret Him? And we cannot bear 
* The Christ Story. By Eva March Tappan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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that even the children should begin with a mistake, and we 
dare not recommend the book to them, though it is brimming 
with piety, and full of respect and dignity. 


As usual, the current month brings 
FAIRY BOOK. us a new book from Mr. Andrew 
By A. Lang. Lang.* This time it is not a vol- 
ume dealing with primitive forms 
of society, nor a - historical narrative, but something that will 
give great joy to the readers of fairy books. The children 
have learned to appreciate Mr. Lang heartily, in the Blue and 
the Red and the Green and the Yellow and the Pink and the 
Gray and the Violet books. Now they are to have another 
treat in the Crimson Fairy Book. To those acquainted with 
the preceding volumes of the series, we need say no. more 
than that this new volume should find a place beside the 
others. To the possible few unacquainted with the Lang Fairy 
Book Series, we have this to say: Get at least this new vol- 
ume right away. It is beautifully bound, exquisitely illustrated, 
and written in language sure to please critics, whether of the 
nursery or of the editorial den. Now that holidays are at 
hand, parents and friends will have an answer to that puzzling 
question: What would the children like? Yes, and Mrs. Lang 
and Miss Lang must be thanked for it too; for it seems that 
they do most of the work on the fairy books, credited to the 
head of the family. 
The Memoirs of a Childt} is an 
MEMOIRS OF A CHILD. extremely clever little book. It 
By A. S. Winston. seeks to recall the mental and 
emotional states of childhood as 
one after another life’s experiences engaged its conscious 
attention. How we felt when alone with nature, when playing 
with companions, when telling a “story,” when receiving punish- 
ment, when reciting in school before older children, when 
reading books, and building air-castles; how faint is our recol- 
lection of just how we did feel at such times, and how very 
hard to reconstruct anything definite out of the haze of memory! 
These little sketches make these long-gone feelings live again. 


* The Crimson Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. With eight colored plates and 
numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

t Memoirs of a Child, By Annie Steger Winston. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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They acutely analyze,: naively present, and exquisitely describe 
them. The style is charming.. There is a mystery and a 
mysticism about it which is the very fairy-wand needed to 
make: our wonder-days return. Poetry and sentiment and 
pathos are subtly hidden in every chapter, and no one can lay 
the book aside without feeling somewhat of the spell which the 
deep regions of childhood always cast upon the pathway of 
maturer life. 


Several funeral sermons preached 

FUNERAL SERMONS. by Father Gallwey have been 

By Father Gallwey. . gathered into a very neat volume.* 

The title-page gives the information 

that the book is in its second edition, which fact certainly 

testifies eloquently to the power of Father Gallwey’s name. 

For funeral-sermon collections rarely find so many readers; and 

these particular funeral sermons possess, in our judgment, hardly 

any interest except for the friends of those departed in whose 
memory they were delivered. 


Father Gravel’s preface to these 
SHORT SERMONS. two volumesft of sermons gives 
By Rev. L. P. Gravel. warning that the work is not 
intended “for theologians nor 
scholars.” Perhaps, therefore, we ought not to point out some 
offences against sound theology and common knowledge of 
which the reverend author is guilty. But as the books were 
sent us for review, we cannot in reading them altogether 
divest ourselves of what little theology we know, or of the 
prejudice that a work may be eminently fit for plain people 
and at the same time correct in statements of positive fact. 
Moreover a conscientious reviewer must tell the truth about a 
book, and in the present instance truth calls tor a modicum of 
theology and a few grains of scholarship. 

This is a startling addition to sacramental theology: ‘(The 
sign of the cross) gives to the sacraments their perfection.” 
No less novel is the neighboring assertion: ‘‘The priest in the 
Consecration of the bread and wine . . . always makes 
use of the sign of the Cross.” Not in the Latin rite, learned 

* Salvage from the Wreck. By Father Gallwey, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


t One Hundred Short Sermons for the People on the Apostles’ Creed. By Rev. L. P. Gravel. 
New York: Congress Publishing Company. 
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father. Neither is this glorification of the sign of the cross 
justified by these words of St. Cyprian which seem to have 
deluded our author: ‘‘ We glory in the cross of our Saviour; 
from it is derived the virtue of the Sacraments.” <A _ vastly 
different thing from the statement that the sign of the cross 
“gives to the Sacraments their perfection.” The following 
Biblical information seems to contradict Pope Stephen’s 
decree: Let there be no innovations: ‘‘Our reason will easily 
recognize that the Holy Books . . . are authentic; because 
we can prove it by this, the testimony of the Jews and the 
martyrdom of the early Christians who suffered cruel deaths 
for their belief, and also because these Books bear in themselves 
the names of their authors, the dates at which they were written 
—and all these matters defy historical criticisms.” The italics’ 
are our own—we trust, not an unjustifiable liberty in the 
premises. Father Gravel will pardon us if we suggest that he 
holds an extreme opinion on the Apostles’ Creed, when he 
maintains that “it was only on the permission of Gregory the 
Great that it was put into writing.” Speaking further of the 
Apostles’ Creed, our author is correct, we hope, in declaring: 
“The faithful recite it daily in their morning and evening 
prayers.” But surely he is unliturgical when he continues: 
‘On the Lord’s Day, during the august Sacrifice of the New 
Law, it is sung.” When these sermons reach their next edition, 
a fortune we heartily wish them, it would be well to avert the 
cavils of any censorious psychologist, by changing the following 
passage, which is intended as a proof of the Trinity: “A man 
possesses wisdom. By wisdom we understand genius, memory, 
intelligence. Do we recognize or acknowledge several wisdoms 
in the same man? If, then, a person possesses three faculties 
in the one attribute, wisdom, we cannot consistently hesitate 
and deny that three persons can exist in the essence of the 
Godhead. . . . Thus genius discovers truths, memory keeps 
them, and intelligence understands them.” The prejudices of 
over-sensitive theologians too had better be benignantly regarded 
to the extent of removing the contradiction in these two pas- 
sages: ‘‘He (Christ) possesses the essential faculties of the 
human soul. . . . For if a single one of them were missing, 
the work of our Redemption would have been incomplete. 

I say more, the work of our Redemption would have 
been impossible.” Yet seven pages further on: “ Assuredly, 
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brethren, God could save all men by a single word. 
From the multitude of other means which He could have 
chosen, He selected the Incarnation.” Finally we know not 
what poor fellow, neither theologian nor scholar, but some plain 
‘man in the street,” may, from an abyss of bewilderment, cry 
out for light upon this: ‘Since it is true that the word of 
God took human nature, I must say that He possesses the 
essential faculties of the human soul, exclusive of the divinity.” 
But here we must stop. We have penetrated only through 
two-thirds of the first volume, but our space is exhausted and, 
let us confess it, our soul is tired. We hope that Father 
Gravel’s work will do a great deal of good. 


The purpose of this series,* accord- 

BRET HARTE. ing to the publishers, is to provide 

By. H. W. Boynton. brief but comprehensive sketches, 

biographical and critical, of living 

writers, and of those who, though dead, may still properly be 
regarded as belonging to our time. 

It is surely desirable to have a critical and unprejudiced 
estimate of living authors, particularly when the fame of many 
of them is the result merely of exaggerated and inflated adver- 
tisements. Yet we must remember that such an estimate can- 
not be final, and history will ever take its own good time in 
bringing forth its own verdict. To satisfy the ambition of 
knowing something with regard to such a verdict and to meet 
present-day interest, this series is published. 

Much however, with propriety, may be said regarding a 
final estimate of the’ subject of the present volume—Bret Harte. 
Although one year has not passed since his death, the best of 
Harte’s life and work, as the author says, was lived and done 
a generation ago. The biography which appeared immediately 
after his death Mr. Boynton calls ‘“ perfunctory and fulsome.” 

The present work is divided into studies of Bret Harte's 
life, personality, and work. 

Francis Bret Harte was born at Albany, N. Y., in‘the year 
1839. He received only four or five years of common-school 
instruction. 

After his father’s death he journeyed with his mother in 


* Contemporary Men of Letters Series. Edited by William Aspenwall Bradley. Bret Harte. 
By Henry W. Boynton. New York: McClure, Philips & Co. 
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1854, by way of the Isthmus, to California. He was of a most 
impressionable nature, and could quickly assimilate the elements 
and characteristics of the life about him. He became a school- 
teacher; then a miner, a tax-collector, an express agent, a 
druggist’s assistant, and a compositor. It was in the Golden 
Era of San Francisco that Bret Harte made his first appear- 
ance as a writer, save for some verses, written at the age of 
eleven, which appeared in a New York journal. The city of 
the Golden Gate then held many men who were to make their 
names famous in American literature: ‘‘ Mark Twain, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Prentice Mulford, and Charles Henry Webb. 
These geniuses gave birth to The Californian and, to quote 
Howells’ words, also brilliantly co-operated to its early extinc- 
tion.” It was in this periodical that the famous “ Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras” of Mark Twain appeared, but most of 
Harte’s work on the paper was journalistic, save for some verses. 

In 1868 Harte was made editor of the Overland Monthly, 
through which he won immediate and world-wide fame by 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

The universal praise with which Harte met on the appear- 
ance of this story had at first, says the author, a good effect. 
This success was immediately followed by a second, “ Plain 
Language from Truthful James; or, The Heathen Chinee.” 
But the general effect was bad. ‘The plain truth seems to be 
that his head was turned, and he naturally edged toward the 
point of the compass from which the applause came loudest.” 
He left California, and with it, says the volume, he left his 
genius and his ambition for perfect, creditable work. ‘If he 
was to write at all, he was to remain for the rest of his life 
his own copyist when he did not choose to be the copyist of 
others.” 

The Atlantic Monthly subsidized him at a salary of ten 
thousand a year, which turned out a poor bargain for the 
Atlantic. Harte was unreliable, and no longer an artist but an 
artisan. In 1878 he left his family and his more “ pressing 
embarrassments” in America to accept a small Prussian con- 
sulate; then he was appointed to Glasgow, from which post 
he was removed in 1885. The rest of his life he spent in 
England, and during those seventeen years, though he wrote 
much, he produced nothing which added materially to his repu- 
tation. He died in Surrey, May, 1902. 
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The other two divisions of the volume are but an amplifi- 
cation and a more detailed defence of opinions already expressed. 
The reader has already anticipated Mr. Boynton’s opinion of 
Bret Harte, that “there was nothing heroic about the man 
either for. good or ill, and that his domestic experience was 
not ideal.” 

‘The author has not a very high opinion of Harte’s patriot- 
ism: ‘It was of the amiably truculent sort which is expected 
of the American abroad.” With regard to his work Mr. Boyn- 
ton writes: “Bret Harte had an unmistakable touch of his 
own. He had no faculty of subtle analysis; he did have a 
crude, strong understanding of the crude, strong frontier life.” 
It seems to have been his exceptional mission to interpret that 
life first and only once—and then fade away into the common-' 
place. That “one thing,” says the author, ‘“‘he did admirably, 
and the world is in no danger of forgetting him.” 

The biography is thoughtful, honest, and, one might say, 
severely critical. But we think this last characteristic is its great- 
est excellence, and heartily wish that there was more of such 
honest ability evidenced in the present-day world of letters. 


The present volume* is a valua- 

WAYS OF THE SIX-FOOTED. ble and attractive work in its own 

By A. B. Comstock. particular field. Throughout its 

pages the study of entomology is 

made doubly interesting by the graces of style, the apt quota- 

tions, the artistic illustrations, choice bits of landscape, and 

curious, though not repulsive, creatures of the fields and woods. 

In our opinion the Ways of the Six-footed is a most delightful 

text-book or library book, and we wish it heartily a wide cir- 
culation. 


In a day when text-books of all 
LABORATORY MANUAL. descriptions are being continually 
By S. E. Coleman. thrust upon students, only to be 
relegated very soon to the second- 

hand bookstore, it is indeed a pleasure to receive a volume 
like Mr. Coleman’s Manual.t Unlike most of the text-books 
published to-day, which have absolutely no reason fo~ their 


* Ways of the Six footed. By Anna Botsford Comstock. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
t Physical Laboratory Manual. By|S.E. Coleman. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. ° 
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existence, being merely our old standards masquerading in 
modern phraseology, this book contains something original and 
good. 

In regard to the question whether the class-room or the 
laboratory is the most important factor in the study of physics, 
the author takes a moderate view, a sort of compromise, and 
gives us a manual of instruction in which the laboratory work 
is carefully co-ordinated with the work of the class-room. He 
has arranged the course into eighty-one exercises, each adapted 
to give the student both a theoretical and a practical knowl- 
edge of the subject treated. The text in connection with each 
experiment consists of: 1. A statement of the purpose and 
subject matter of the exercise; 2. References to leading text- 
books in physics; 3. A list of the necessary apparatus; 4. Di- 
rection and Suggestions for the successful performance of the 
experiment. The book is in every sense practical, and clearly 
is the work of a skilful teacher. 


From the American Book Com- 
TEXT-BOOKS. pany we have received a number 
of school-books* which seem well 
adapted for their several purposes. Mr. Pearson’s Latin Prose 
Composition is, we think, rather more successful than most books 
of its kind in combining simplicity with thoroughness. As 
dem deutschen Dichterwald is an excellent selection of short 
classical German poems; and for French classes Le Petit Rob- 
inson de Paris is about as interesting a narrative as a class- 
book can be. Two. reading books, one on great artists, the 
other on scenes and incidents of Philippine history, are full of 
instruction; though doubtless a different account could be 
given of José Rizal’s life and death. Finally, Mr. Sanders’ 
Elementary Geometry makes for independent thinking by 
omitting portions of the proof of most of the propositions. 
All these books are published in a durable and attractive form, 
and display both the resources of the modern printing-house 
and the widening out of the modern school curriculum. 

“Latin Prose Composition. By Henry C. Pearson.—Aus dem deutschen Dichterwald. 
Favorite German Poems. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by J.’ H. Dillard.—Le Petit 
Robinson de Paris, Par Madame Eugénie Foa. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Louise de Bonneville.—T7he Philippines. A Geographical Reader. By Samuel MacClin- 


tock.—Stories of Great Artists. By Olive Browne Horne and Katherine Lois Scobey.— 
Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. By Alan Sanders. 
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This first volume* of the new 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare has 

By W. J. Rolfe. been entirely revised and reset, is 

small and convenient in shape, and 

is plentifully supplied with attractive illustrations. A concise 

account of Shakespeare’s metre has been inserted, and minor 

changes have been made throughout, the notes having been 

abridged or expanded, and in many instances new ones added. 

While the present edition is substantially new, yet it may be 

used together with the old edition in the same class without 
serious inconvenience. 


An essayist is venturesome indeed 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. who, amid the mass of previous 
By Lyman Abbott. writings about that famous Ameri- 
can, Henry Ward Beecher, would 
expect to find an audience with attention fresh enough to 
desire anything more upon a subject so many times pressed to 
exhaustion. Yet so virile a writer is Lyman Abbott, and so 
interesting a subject is Henry Ward Beecher, that the combi- 
nation will surely find many who will even quicken their pulses 
with eagerness to anticipate the enjoyment his bookft has to 
present. It would be difficullt to find any living man better 
fitted to write about Mr. Beecher than Lyman Abbott. He has 
all the qualifications of a good biographer: intimate knowledge 
of his subject by personal friendship; an intellect keen enough 
to enter largely into the mentality of his make-up, and an 
enthusiastic admiration which makes many of the pages burn 
with a flame that communicates itself to the reader. Mr, 
Beecher used to say that “‘Enthusiasm was that spark in one 
man’s soul that set another man’s soul on fire,” and the spirit 
of this book well illustrates that definition. Indeed, so promi- 
nent is the ability of the author that it occasionally dominates 
the subject so powerfully that it becomes like a spectacular 
play where the scenery outdazzles the play. 

Lyman Abbott is an analyst; under the inspection of his 
mind the reader seems to be present at an operating table, 
where the swift movements of the surgeon and the flashing of 
the scalpel occupy the spectators’ attention almost to the exclu- 

* Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. Revised Edition. Edited with Notes by William J. 
Rolfe. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 


+t Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman Abbott. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


. 
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sion of the subject operated on; or like some enthusiastic lapi- 
dary who holds up a gem to a prospective buyer—does it with 
such skill and eloquence that the gem becomes of secondary 
interest. The method of treating this biography is novel; it 
is like a series of lectures on the important epochs of Mr. 
Beecher’s life. The first part, treating of his boyhood and the 
early years of ministry in Indianapolis, are commonplace 
enough, but the real business of the book begins with Mr. 
Beecher’s connection with Plymouth Church in Brooklyn in 
October, 1847. From that time until his unfortunate entangle- 
ment with a public scandal, which terminated in a trial now 
forgotten but once famous, he was perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous man in the public eye in all the United States. Certainly 
no one man of his day, during those twenty years from 1850 
to 1870, spoke so powerfully to so great a number of eager 
listeners, on all manner of public matters, as Mr. Beecher. His 
gifts as an orator were perhaps more widely known than those 
of any public man of the nineteenth century in America. 

Mr. Beecher will be chiefly known, no doubt, for his anti- 
slavery speeches, which, spoken at‘a time when the public 
mind was inflamed by the war spirit, fell upon willing ears and 
roused the country to frenzy. The 150 pages which Lyman 
Abbott devotes to this period should be read by every one 
who is interested in that historicai epoch of our country, for it 
would be difficult to find in any book a more brief, compre- 
hensive, and thrilling statement of the case of the North against 
the South than his. The last period of Mr. Beecher’s life was 
one of disappointment to many of his most ardent admirers. 
His trial, while not proving anything against him, and even 
convincing most of his friends of his innocence, lost him for 
many years the sympathy of the general public. Later still, he 
became so loose in his theological views that many of those 
who supported him in the stormy days of the trial were chilled 
into apathy by his surrender to the claims of agnostic science. 
This led him to repudiate the Fall of Adam, and consequently 
the Atonement of the Cross. He called the Bible a religion of 
life, not a book of doctrine. He also grew lax on the doctrine 
of an eternal punishment for the lost, and substituted a theory 
of conditional immortality—only to be gained by those fit to 
enjoy it; the unfit were to have no immortality at all. Mr. 
Beecher was a man of mighty mind. One of the writers of his 
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day called him “the most myriad-minded man since Shak- 
spere”’; but his greatness had limitations hard to be understood. 
Why a man so blind to the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith should have chosen the preaching of Chris- 
tianity as his profession in life is a mystery. Whether his 
greatness had the qualities that will make an enduring fame, it 
is too early to determine. Like Luther, he destroyed much 
that had been faith; and like Luther, he left little that can be 
called faith; but rather opinions—mere opinions—that shine 
only because they were illuminated by genius. 


A most attractive and interesting 

WANDERFOLK IN WONDER- holiday book* for children is 

LAND. By Edith Guerrin. Wanderfolk in Wonderland, by 

Edith Guerrin. ‘It is a volume 

brimful of fun for the children and abounding in a wealth of 

illustrations of the first order, by Edith Brown. It is excel- 

lently printed on very good paper and handsomely bound. We 
take great pleasure in recommending the book. 


This little pamphlet contains in 
WORLDLY WISDOM. its twelve chapters a series of 
By Mentor. practical counsels for young men 
concerning character, health, indus- 
try, companions, and amusements. There is a tone of good 
sense throughout, the chief element in which is a right sympathy 
with the young man as he is. Everything in the work is good; 
yet one might wish for fuller feaching on some of the real 
difficulties that a young man faces. Choice of profession is to 
a great extent determined by circumstances and opportunity ; 
hence counsel which supposes entire freedom of choice may 
not always be helpful. The chapter on self-control is stimu- 
lating, but it might well have been extended. On the whole 
the little treatise is worthy of commendation. It cannot but 
do good. 


* Wanderfolk in Wonderland. By Edith Guerrin. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
t Worldly Wisdom for the Catholic Youth. By Mentor. New York: Joseph Wagner. 
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The Tablet (7 Nov.): The Roman Correspondent reports an 


important move in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs 
contemplated by Pope Pius X. The congestion in the 
Congregation of the Propaganda, which has been increas- 
ing for some years back, has now reached such a stage 
that some change is inevitable. The Pope, writes the 
Correspondent, intends to relieve the congestion by re- 
viving the ancient functions of the Primates, who will 
thus have jurisdiction over many questions now sent to 
Rome for settlement. Letters from ‘‘ Canon Theologian” 
and others of various schools, dealing with the question 
of “‘an open mind on the Temporal Power,” show that 
there certainly exist both an “open mind” and a great 
deal of confused thought on that question. 

(14 Nov.) : Contains a summary of the Pope’s first allo- 
cution, pronounced at the recent Consistory. The ori- 
ginal text of the passage referring to the position of 
the Holy See and its right to be visibly independent is 
given separately. In this passage the Holy Father states 
that “it is necessary and of the highest interest to the 
Christian Commonwealth that the Sovereign Pontiff 
should, in his government of the church, be not only 
free, but seen to be free, and under the influence of 
no power whatsoever.”—— Correspondence on “ An Open 
Mind on the Temporal Power’ continued. Fr. Coupe, 
S.J., holds that temporal power is necessary to the 
church’s “ well-being.” Another correspondent asks 
whether temporal power is necessarily commensurate 
with territorial power. An interesting letter from the 
Roman Correspondent, in which he records that the 
Vatican is considered government property by many 
Italian officials, as is evident from the attitude taken by 
the TZriduna, the leading government organ.- He also 
states that a grave condemnation is about to be pro- 
nounced upon the works of Abbé Loisy. 

(21 Nov.): A leading article on “Pius X. and United 
Italy,” evoked by the visit of Italy’s King and Queen 
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to England, and by the utterances of the Holy Father 
at his first Consistory, discusses the present relations of 
the Holy See to the Italian government.—A verbatim 
translation of the allocution delivered to the Sacred 
College by Pius X. is given. An interesting incident is 
recorded of a Catholic layman invited to lecture in a 
Unitarian chapel, the subject being his reasons for join- 
ing the Church of Rome. Correspondence continued on 
the subject of an “Open Mind on the Temporal 
Power.” Letters this week from ‘‘ Canon Theologian,” “A 
Priest,” “An Anglo-Italian,” E. Mottay, and John Brown. 
(28 Nov.): A leading article discusses the repeal of 
the ‘Loi Falloux”’ by the French government, which 
thus destroys all liberty of teaching for religious in 
France. The Roman Correspondent records another 
instance of the precariousness of the Holy Father’s 
position in Rome, in the agitation recently fomented 
by the TZribuna over the occupancy of the: Borgia 
Apartment by the new Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Merry del Val. The editor states that correspond- 
ence on the question of temporal power may now 
cease. Dom Maternus Spitz, O.S.B., contributes a 
paper reviewing the missions in Western Sahara and the 
Soudan. 

The Month (Dec.): Fr. Tyrrell presents a paper marked by 
depth of thought, together with a practical insight into 
and an appreciation of the needs and conditions of 
modern life, at once enlightening and helpful. The arti- 
cle deals with the religious aspect of what might be 
called the present-day passion for labor. Far from being 
irreconcilably opposed to each other, this modern passion 
for work and progress, and the spirit of religion, are 
seen, when rightly understood, to be properly, necessar- 
ily united; as they are mutually complementary parts of 
one great whole, the one is incomplete without the 
other. Only when united do they make for real and 
true progress by insuring the full and harmonious de- 
velopment of all man’s powers and faculties. An article 
on ‘ Freemasonry” contains a clear and forcible state- 
ment of the principal reasons why the church forbids her 
children to become members of that society. 


. 
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The Critical Review (Nov.): Begins this issue with an estimate 


of Brown’s Essence of Christianity, a critique which, 
with the exception of one or two unimportant points, is 
most favorable, declaring the work to be a most masterly 
analysis of the problem involved in the definition of 
Christianity. The reviewer is especially pleased with the 
last part of the book, which is devoted to an exposition 
of the religious ideas and ideals of such men as Kant, 
Herder, Lessing, and Hegel. The chapter on Schleier- 
macher is, in his opinion, the best account of that 
philosopher that has as yet appeared in English. 
Rev. John Beveridge, writing on the ‘attitude of Nor- 
way’s leading theologians towards modern Biblical criti- 
cism, maintains that they are liberal and progtessive. 
The occasion of his writing was the appearance of two 
works on Scriptural questions recently published by two 
professors of the Norwegian National University, namely, 
Old Sanctuaries in Modern Light, by Prof. S. Michelet, 
and The Old Testament in the Light of Modern : Biblical 
Research, by Prof. M. J. Faerden. Rev. John Len- 
drum notices a recent work of Prof. Holtzmann which 
bears on its- title-page the repelling interrogation Was 








’ Jesus Ekstatiker? The reviewer thinks that the book 


might be read alongside Prof. James’s chapters on 
mysticism with some profit. Lilly’s Christianity and 
Modern Civilization is adversely criticised by Rev. Henry 
Hayman, who takes exception especially to Mr. Lilly’s 
views on the supremacy of Peter, Monasticism, and the 
influence for good wielded by medizval popes in mat- 
ters political and ecclesiastical. Of the chapter on Holy 
Matrimony Mr. Hayman says: ‘‘ Those who believe that 
woman was created wife, and that, jtherefore, facilities 
for divorce spell the moral ruin of womanhood, will 
without hesitation thank the author for his timely and 
powerful argument.” 





Le Correspondant (25 Oct.): In “Les Catholiques de la Tri- 


plice’”’ Arnold Muller shows the signs that point to a 
dissolution of this anti-French alliance on account of the 
lack of union among Italian, German, and Austrian 
Catholics—“ L’Emigration italienne,” by Humbert de 
Pianti, insists on the necessity of primary education for 
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the masses, lest the crowds of Italian emigrants now 
flocking to North and South America should find all 
ports closed against them on account of their illiteracy. 
The third article in the magazine, “‘ Le Traité d’Arbi- 
trage permanent,” is also by Arnold Muller. The author 
proves with irresistible logic that permanent arbitration 
treaties are dangerous, when they are not ineffectual. 
“La Science et la Paysage,” by A. de Lapparent, 
is the most interesting paper in the number. It is writ- 
ten in attractive style and deals with the hidden charms, 
the natural mysteries and magic, of sites and landscapes. 
“David d’Angers et les Tragiques grecs,” by Henri 
Jouin, is a discriminating and appreciative criticism of 
this illustrious French sculptor. A description of the 
festivities organized by Lord Curzon in India, to cele- 
brate the coronation of King Edward VII., is given 
us by Mme. Jules Lebaudy.—“ Une Correspond- 
ance de Mme. de Staél,” by L. de Lanzac de Laborie, 
is a critical analysis of a new book, Lettres inédites de 
Mme. de Staél a Henri Meister. “La Vie economique 
et le Mouvement Social,” by A. Béchaux, and “Les 
CEuvres et les Hommes,” by Louis Joubert, are both 
very -sad pictures of the demoralization of French man- 
ners, literature, and finances. 
(10 Nov.): ‘Le Congrés des Jardins ouvriers,” by G. de 
Lamazelle, and “Les Etudes littéraires de Henri Bor- 
deaux,” are refreshment to the soul wearied by the pic- 
tures of decadence and culpable weakness on the part 
of governments presented in the articles: “De Jules 
Ferry a Combes,” by G. de Lamazelle; “La Situation 
politique en Italié,” by Joseph de Grabinsky; “La Loi 
du Service de deux ans,” by General Kessler; ‘ De 
Sidi-Ferruch a Fachoda,” by L. Dufongeray; and 
“L’Empire du Sahara,” by an anonymous writer. 
“Deux Allemands dans la Révolution frangaises,” by 
Lanzac de Laborie, is a study of a recent publication, and 
shows the influence of the Revolution on German literature, 
La Quinzaine (16 Nov.): M. Ernest Tissot gives a_ short 
account of the family of Paul Bourget, and of his first 
literary ventures. An estimate of Renan, by M. V. 
M. Jean 
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d’Etiau, who has had fifteen years’ experience of Alge- 
rian life, analyzes the adverse influences which, not- 
withstanding the fertility of the land and its convenient 
situation, have prevented the French colonist from attain- 
ing prosperity. The account of Mme. de Miramion and 
her. charitabie. works is concluded. The gardens of 
Versailles are described by M. Pératé. M. Philippon 
tells of the genesis and evolution of the automobile. 

(1 Dec): The director of this periodical, author of the well- 
known pictures of contemporary French. Catholic life, 
Lettres d'un Curé de Campagne and Lettres d'un Curé de 
Canton, presents the first instalment, of a narrative which 
is to illustrate the weaknesses of the methods relied upon 
by Catholics for making headway against contemporary 
irreligion, and to suggest a better way. M. Gabriel 
d’Azambuja from a wealth of experience dilates patheti- 
cally on the servant-girl difficulty. Continuing his 
study of the difficulties which beset the government in 
Algeria, M. Jean d’Etiau recommends that the com- 
munities. be held collectively responsible for all serious 
offences against life and property. A fourth con- 
tribution from M. Pératé on the Chateau de Ver- 
sailles is devoted to the chapel. 

(23 Nov.): P. Dudon traces the changeful manner in 
which Waldeck and Combes have dealt with the question 
of the secularization of the religious whose communities 
have been suppressed. As a_ sequel to his article in 
the number of Sept. 20, P. Sortais would show that 
in its’endeavor to establish a moral union among all 
classes of Frenchmen, by usurping the exclusive right to 
teach, liberalism is preparing its own fall. The sketch 
of the Princess de Condé's life in exile and in the convent 
is continued. That inexhaustible subject, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori’s attitude towards probabilism, affords P. Bruker 
matter for ‘“‘one word more” in answer to Abbé 
Turmel’s views published in the Revue du Clergé Frangais 
of Sept. 21. The gentleman charged with the Bu/- 
































letin Philosophique reviews the work done recently by 
the members of the Institut Général Psychologique. 

Bénédictine (Oct.): Opens with an article—rather belated, 
in view of the multitude that anticipated it—on Leo 
XIII. and Pius X. Dom Janssens, the writer, bases his 
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analysis of Leo’s physionomie upon four characteristic 
traits, “‘urbanity, love of letters, prodigious memory, 
and angelic piety,” and draws in a line a portrait of 
Pius X., as “‘a man of humble origin, of uneventful career, 
modest and friendly, yet grave and dignified in manner.” 
The more important of the reviews are those on 
Bardenhewer’s Patrologie and Cabrol’s new Dictionnaire 
a’ Archéologie et de Liturgie. , 





Revue du Lille (Oct.): R. P. Déodat contributes a eulogy of 


the Venerable Duns Scotus, for whom he claims a place 
next in rank to St. Thomas, not only on account of his 
learning and subtlety, but because of his deep humility 
and remarkable piety as well. 


Revue Apologetique (Oct.): The principal interpretations of the 


first chapter of Genesis are clearly outlined by M. 
Laminne. The writer rejects. Literalism, Concordism, 
and Revelationism, and holds to the opinion that the 
Mosaic account is the adaptation of popular tra- 
dition as a means of conveying to the people the 
central truths of the unity of God, divine Creation, and 
the Sabbatical rest. The national religion of the Chi- 
nese is explained in an article by Father Van Belle, 
a missionary priest in that country. 





Revue Générale (Nov.): A recent book by Lucien Percy serves 


as an occasion for M. Paul Verhaegen to give a sym- 
pathetic description of the Belgian provinces as they 
were during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
M. A. De Risser discusses the latest work of each of 
the following writers: MM. de Vaissiere, Lair, Lemoine, 
Schlitter, and M. Serignan. M. Edg. de Ghélin, in 
chronicling the social events of the day, points out many 
defects in the present revenue law of Belgium. He 
describes also a philanthropic scheme that the Tzarina 
and the Tzar of Russia are about to put into practice to 
satisfy the demands of the laboring class. 








Démocratie Chrétienne (Nov.): In a number ot letters on Capital 





, and Labor the relation between the employer and the 
employee is well expressed. The remedy proposed for the 
existing evils is the establishment of three commissions: 
one composed of manufacturers and their representatives, 
another of men whose duty will be to attend to the 
interests of labor, and finally one to which all disputed 


. 
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questions will 'be referred, made up of representatives 
‘from both classes. M. Levis Marnay analyzes and 
criticises favorably Prof. Max Turmann’s recent book on 
the agricultural associations in Belgium. M. A. Cas- 
trovieto, professor of economics ‘and politics in the Uni- 
versity of Seville, writing on the political situation in 
Spain, states that it is not likely that the retirement of 
M. Silvela will effect any important change in the 
general policy of the cabinet. 

Science Catholique (Nov.): M. L’Abbé J. Fontaine, writing on 
the historical character of the Scriptures, attacks the 
position of certain Catholic exegists and scholars who, 
while seeking to uphold and safeguard the inspiration 
and veracity of the sacred writings, declare that the 
strictly historical accuracy of certain portions of the 
Bible, more especially of the Hexateuch, may be 
reasonably doubted without injury to the divine or 
sacred character of these writings themselves or to the 
divine revelation therein contained. The object of P. 
Fontaine is to show that such admission would destroy 
altogether the historical value of the Scriptures and their 
veracity as a record of fact, and hence in consequence 
their authority as a basis of divine revelation. The facts 
recorded in the Bible are, the writer thinks, so closely 
bound up with the doctrines there contained, that to 
doubt in any case the historical accuracy of the former 
would destroy the validity of the revealed truths them- 
selves. In conclusion the writer deplores the unfortunate 
tendency of so many Catholic scholars towards what he 
calls rationalistic methods of Biblical interpretation and 
advocates a return to that blissful state of undoubting 
belief in all things Scriptural enjoyed by our forefathers in 
the faith before the doubts and objections arising from the 
use of modern critical methods came to disturb their repose. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Nov.): A lengthy article by Fr. 
Gruber is devoted to a consideration of Pope Leo’s 
letter to Cardinal Richard of Paris, on December 23, 1900, 
and replies to M. Combes’ contention that the late 
Pontiff was guilty of unnecessary and unauthorized inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the French Republic. 

Fr. Pfiilf concludes his series on Brentano’s ‘‘ Way 
to the Church,” devoting this number to an account of 
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Dr. Rinzser’s relations with the great convert during the 
years 1815-18——Rev. C. A. Kneller, S.J., treats at 
great length the question of St. Cyprian’s idea of the 
‘Church, directing his attention principally to the views on 
“Unity ” entertained by that Father.—Among the more 
important book notices is a brief review of De Becker’s 
De sponsalibus et matrimonio prelectiones, canonice by Fr. 
Lemkuhl, who commends it as a work eminently practical 
and helpful. 

Rivista Internazionale (Nov.): L. Caissotti di Chiusano describes 
the movement in Rome to better the dwellings of the 
working classes. P. Bianchini discusses the best means 
of providing for the religious safety of Italian emi- 
grants. F. Ermini protests against the pagan ten- 
dencies shown by such works as the Laudi of d’Annunzio. 

Civilta Cattolica (7 Nov.): The reason why the Czar unex- 
pectedly recalled his promise to visit the King of Italy 
in Rome is said to be the spread of socialistic repub- 
licanism in Italy. Everything in the Italian government’s 
recent history, from its protest against Papal representa- 
tion at the Hague Conference to the latest ministerial 
elections, proves that the country is drifting headlong 
into a revolutionary policy. To rebuke this was the 
prime motive of the Czar’s refusal to visit Rome. 

(21 Nov.): An article on the authorship of the fourth 
Gospel declares that not only is there no foundation for 
the opinion that John the Presbyter is the author, but 
that it is even uncertain whether such a man ever 
existed; for the famous passage in Papias is too am- 
biguous to deduce therefrom any stable conclusion. 
Irenzus’ statement must be accepted ,as decisive; viz., 
that John the Apostle wrote this Gospel in Asia. 

(5 Dec.): Pius VII.’s severe condemnation of Masonry 
is said to have arisen from the Pontiff’s conviction that 
in the Masonic body were to be found the roots of the . 
noxious revolutionism which then threatened every throne 
in Europe. In order to conceal its designs, Masonry 
clothed itself in the guise of Protestant Bible societies, 
which societies were composed, so reports Severoli to his 
ecclesiastical superiors, ‘‘di tutti » Franchi Massoni, e dei 
novatori.” One of the Pontifical acts most displeasing 
to these sectaries was the restoration of the Jesuit Order. 








+ Comment on Current Topics. + 








On December 8 Herbert Spencer died at 

Herbert Spencer. the age of eighty-three. In his early years 

he had been instructed in the doctrines of 

Methodism and /Quakerism. While still young he refused the 

offer of a college education, became a railway engineer, and, 

save for the good offices of his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Spen- 
cer, may be said to have been practically self-taught. 

His first literary work appeared about 1848 in the Econo- 
mist, of which paper he was sub-editor, and shortly afterwards he 
contributed many papers to the Westminster Review. In that 
review appeared, in 1860, “The Social Organism,” an essay 
in which Spencer sought to apply the doctriné of evolution to 
society, and in which is stated the central principle around 
which he afterwards constructed his Synthetic Philosophy. 

The plan of this Synthetic Philosophy, designed to be a 
comprehensive summa of all scientific knowledge, was announced 
in the same year, and although suffering much from sickness 
and a delicate and nervous constitution, Spencer lived to see 
his life-work finished by the publication in 1896 of the third 
volume of the Principles of Sociology. 

In his Synthetic Philosophy Spencer sought to cover every 
field of philosophical thought, and to this herculean task he 
applied himself in the face of discouragement and disappoint- 
ment with unabated earnestness until its completion. 

The magnitude of his task, the sublimity of his idea, the 
synthesizing of all human knowledge, somewhat after the manner 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in the Swmma, were enough to attract 
and to interest thinking men, and the evolutionary enthusiasts 
of the middle of the nineteenth century eagerly became the hearers 
and afterwards the followers of a system of thought that would 
apply their theories to the entire universe and its every form of life. 

Spencer, of course, accepted the theory of Darwin, but 
claimed that he had always been an evolutionist, though his 
first statements on the question are by no means clear, and he 
afterwards retracted some of them. In the matter of religion 
Spencer, in his First Principles, argued that all knowledge is 
relative, and hence that an Infinite Being is unknowable. Be- 
hind this phrase, “‘the unknowable,” Spencer seeks refuge in all 
the fundamental questions which a philosopher of life must 
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encounter. And by it he has proved his utter inability to 
solve the problem of the metaphysical, to answer that ultimate 
question of the world’s existence and man’s destiny. ' The coin- 
ing of such a self-contradictory term as the unknowable by 
Mr. Spencer, is but'a confession of his failure in the presence 
of the one, all-important and ever-present problem for the 
philosopher. To the unknowable Spencer assigned the sub- 
stance of matter-and the substance of mind, and any notion on 
our part of God. This is rather to undermine both the reality 
of knowledge and of phenomena than to create a positive, syn- 
thetic philosophy. And happily we may say that Spencer’s 
teachings on these fundamental questions have neither weight 
nor influence in the scientific world to-day. Similarly, the 
knowledge of ‘human society and its laws, the’ thoughtful con- 
sideration and study which time alone can give, but which are 
most necessary for the application of new principles, have thrown 
overboard’ Spencer’s notions with regard to evolution and the 
social organism. Evolution, if it be true with regard to society, 
as Spencer would: apply it, must work upon the individual not 
directly but indirectly, through society itself. The highest 
developed individual, then, will be one who is the most suited 
to the improvement of society, and evolution will go on per- 
fecting itself until the individual becomes an _ inconsiderable 
quantity and society the be-all and the end-all. This is’ self- 
contradictory, of course, and Spencer had to deny his own 
theory later by writing that “the corporate life must be sub- 
servient to the lives of the parts; instead of the lives of the 
parts being subservient to the corporate: life.”’ 

Again, Spencer refused to consider Christianity, maintaining 
that it had no philosophy; ‘whereas, in truth, Christ gave a 
new philosophy to man, and even if Spencer could but view 
Christianity as a fact, he should have looked as a philosopher 
for the principles powerful enough to make it a fact of such 
magnitude and such long-continued and potent existence. 

In truth, we might say that Spencer wrote philosophy as a 
novice writes history—without its philosophy. He grappled 
with great theories, but they were too much for him; they 
were unknown and perhaps, to use his own word, unknowable 
to him, but not for the reasons which he assigned. Spencer was 
not ‘a great philosopher. He lived to see his work completed 
as he had planned it, but it is a melancholy fact that before 
its end he had repudiated some of his own teachings, and the 
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successors of the evolutionary school, which gave him birth, 
repudiated all of his principles. At the end he was a writer, 
not a teacher. As a system the Synthetic Philosophy is with- 
out living power in the world of philosophy to-day, and 
Herbert Spencer’s work will live principally for its encyclopz- 
dic value and for the influence it once exercised on the world 
of thought. 
The Prize Contest inaugurated by Miss 
one tan ,, Helen Miller Gould for the best three essays 
on the origin and history of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant versions of the Bible has attracted great 
interest from every quarter. It is an exceptional opportunity 
for Catholic scholars to come to the front in support of the 
claims of our Holy Church, and to evidence their learning and 
erudition as well as their zealous fidelity. 

Many complaints have been heard that the contest would 
not be conducted with absolute fairness, but we think the sub- 
joined letter ought to give assurance on that point.- We also 
add the conditions that accompany the offer: 


Office, 83 East Fifty-fifth Street, New York City, 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING sk cy, | 
December 22, 1903. 


Editor of the Catholic World. 

DEAR SiR: In reply to your inquiry of December 19, 
would say that I am enclosing Supplement to our Bulletin, 
which gives full particulars concerning the prize contest. I 
desire that this contest shall be conducted in a perfectly fair 
manner to all parties concerned. I am hoping that there will 
not appear the spirit of partisanship, and shall do all in my 
power to keep this out of the contest. It is the facts we are after. 

I have a letter from Miss Gould in which is the following 
sentence: “Personally I am quite ready if the Roman Cath- 
olic Version is proved to be superior to accept it. What I 
desire is simply the truth.” I have addressed a letter to one 
of the most prominent Roman Catholic clergymen and officials 
in this country, asking him if he wilt consent to be a judge in 
this contest, and have said to him, among other things, that I 
hope one of the results of this contest will be the recognition 
by many Protestants of excellences in the Roman Catholic 
Versions. Yours very sincerely, 

W. W. WHITE. 
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CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST. 


1.—This contest is open to all, without respect to creed, color, or country. 
Associated study is permissible. 

2.—It should be carefully observed that the subject of the paper is a 
double topic, viz. : 

The Origin and History of: (1) The Version of the Bible authorized by 
the Roman Catholic Church. (2) The Version of the Bible known as the 
Revised Version, American Standard Edition. 

This topic may be treated in two parts or otherwise, as the writer of a 
paper may elect. Contestants should keep in mind the two statements made 
by Father Earley, viz.: (a) ‘‘The Authentic Version of God’s words as 
authorized by the Church has come down to us unchanged from the time of 
Christ Himself.” (4) ‘‘The Protestant Version goes back only to the days of 
Henry VIII. of England, and was then gotten up for obvious reasons.” A 
part of the duty of the writer of a paper will be to ascertain and clearly set 
forth what is the Authentic Version authorized by the Roman Catholic Church, 
to be read in the homes of the people. 

3.—A contestant is at liberty to introduce and explain any verbal or 
doctrinal differences in the texts of the Versions in question, provided light 
will thereby be thrown on the history of one or the other of the Versions. 

4.—Contestants should note that it is desired to secure not merely a 
thorough but also a popular statement of the facts for general use. The 
judges therefore will have regard, not only to the historical accuracy of the 
papers submitted, but will also be much influenced in their decision by the 
adaptability of a paper to the average reader. The presentation must be 
accurate and thorough, popular and striking. 

5.—Papers mailed or expressed from the home ofa contestant as late as 
June :, 1904, will be admitted. A letter announcing the forwarding of the 
paper should be posted on the day of sending the paper. Papers may be 
sent, if ready, before June 1. 

6.—No paper shall contain more than eight thousand words, exclusive of 
illustrative diagrams, five of which are permissible. Diagrams, if employed, 
must be simple and clear. Each diagram should aim to set forth distinctly a 
single important fact or series of facts. It should be especially noted that the 
introduction of diagrams is entirely optional; also that the papers may con- 
tain less than eight thousand words. 

7.—A Bibliography shall accompany each paper. This will not be re- 
garded as part of the manuscript. It shall contain not merely a list of the 
books and authorities consulted in the preparation of the paper, but also an 
exhaustive and accurate setting forth of original sources, according to the most 
approved methods of modern scientific research, so that every statement made 
in the paper shall be based upon evidence back of which no one can go. 

8.—Papers shall be type-written. Use business letter size, that is, paper 
measuring 8x1134 inches, or thereabouts, and write on one side only. Let 
the pages be plainly numbered, and loosely fastened together at the top left- 
hand corner. Papers must be sent flat (not rolled or folded). 

9g.—Accompanying the paper, attached to the first page, shall be a sealed 
envelope, containing the real name and address of the writer, together with a 
fictitious name. The fictitious name only shall appear on the outside of the 
envelope and at the top of the first page of the manuscript. The envelope 
will not be opened until after the decision of the judges shall have been made. 
Care will be taken that no judge shall know the identity of any writer before 
rendering a decision upon all papers. 

10o.—All papers submitted shall become the property of the Bible 
Teachers Training School. ; 


. 
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11.—The prize papers will be published first in the Bulletin of the Bible 
Teachers Training School and afterwards in book form. 


12.—Contestants shall be subscribers to the Bulletin of the Bible Teachers 
Training School, in which information concerning the contest will appear from 
month to month. The price of the Bulletin is one dollar a year. 

13.—Only those inquirers who enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes 
may be assured of reply. 

14.—Notice of intention to write a paper should be sent without delay. 

15.—Address all correspondence to the President of the Bible Teachers 
Training School, 83 East 55th Street, New York City. 


In the magnificent and world-wide Exposi- 
The Catholic Social tion to be opened at St. Louis there: should 
Exhibit. be no more appealing, no more striking ex- 
hibit than that of the Catholic-charities and 

social work of this country. 

The preparation of that exhibit has been entrusted to the 
Rev. Dr. Kirby and Dr. Neill, professors of the School of Social 
Sciences at the Catholic University, and from our knowledge 
of both men we know that as far as their part is concerned, 
the exhibit will be all that any Catholic could desire. But 
they need the co-operation, the help, of the Catholics through- 
out the country—the hierarchy, the priesthood, the laity—and 
we trust that the full measure of none of these will be wanting 
to them. The work, evidence of which they seek to gather, is 
there, emphatic, wide-spread, crowned with the true note of 
charity—self-sacrifice. All that is required are eager, willing 
hands to sum it up, to put it together, to exemplify. it, and 
then our fellow-countrymen will be given a sense of the extent 
and the practical value of Catholic charity. 

Picture the numbers of homes for the aged and the poor; the 
sick and the crippled; the incurable and the dying; the social 
outcast; the orphan and the widow; the homes for the needy 
toilers; the benevolent, fraternal, and literary societies; the edu- 
cational institutions, primary, secondary, collegiate, and the very 
thought of all is sufficient to fire the soul. The workers them- 
selves labor quietly. It is significant of Catholic charity that it 
is done in the Lord and receives not its reward from men; but 
we who know the work ought to be willing to show its glory, 
that men, seeing it, may glorify in turn the Christ who inspires 
it. The exceptional opportunity offers itself; we trust that it 
will be taken and turned to true and lasting advantage. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


STUDENT of the discussion on the best standard for a public-school 

system has written to inquire for a volume dealing with the history of 
Catholic Parish Schools in the United States. We regret to state that no 
such book has as yet appeared. The only information accessible at present 
is contained in pamphlets published by Catholic school officials, especially in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. It is to be hoped that such a volume 
as is here indicated may soon appear, to meet the needs of students wishing 
to make an impartial study of the Catholic claims for recognition as deserving 
the consideration of all honest thinkers. With men of good-will there isa 
way to include the. Parish Schools of any denomination under the public 
system of tax-supported education, even without the approval of Dr. Harris, 
the Commissioner of Educational Statistics for the United States. 

In Germany the problem has been solved in a satisfactory way, as shown 
by the following statement prepared by a writer for the London Zimes - 


Elementary education is compulsory throughout Germany from six years 
up to an indeterminate age, which is in practice usually fourteen. Individual 
school liability may cease before that age, at the discretion of the district or 
local inspector, if the child has reached the standard deemed sufficient. All 
children are required to have this schooling, and if they do not receive it else- 
where to the satisfaction of the state they must go to the public elementary 
schools. About 95 per cent. of the children of school age are taught in these 
schools. That is to say, the great mass of the people receive their elementary 
education there. It is free in some parts of Germany, but notin all. Of the 
two states with which we are chiefly concerned, Prussia has free elementary 
education; Saxony has not; there the parents pay a small fee—usually 5s. 
or 6s. a year—but if they are totally unable to pay it may be remitted. In 
both states, and, I believe, throughout Germany, they have to provide the 
books and other things required. 

The functions of the Volksschule, or people’s elementary school, is ‘‘the 
religious, moral, and patriotic training of the young by education and teach- 
ing, and their instruction in the general knowledge and requirements requis- 
ite for civil life.” This definition gives the key to the whole educational 
scheme. Character and conduct are the primary objects, then love of coun- 
try, then such general knowledge as will enable the child to take its part in 
the ordered life of the community, whether as man or woman; and, after that, 
the special knowledge. Religion, therefore, comes first, as the indispensable 
foundation of morality and conduct. The logical German mind holds that 
morality cannot be efficiently taught apart from religion, and, further, that 
religious teaching, to be effective, must be dogmatic. For this the law 
carefully provides. The schools are denominational and separate for Roman 
Catholics and Evangelicals, except where there are not enough children of 
one confession to form aseparate school; in that case they are mixed—Zaz7- 
tatsche or simultanschulen—but the children receive religious instruction from 
teachers of their own, confession. In 1896 there were in Prussia 680 such 
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schools, principally in Posen and West Prussia; in a few towns all the schools 
are mixed. In many towns there are also separate Jewish schools, and 
occasionally one or two of some other sect. In all cases they are on a footing 
of equality before the state and the law, which ordains religious teaching, but 
leaves the choice free. 

The instruction is divided into (1) Biblical history; (2) catechism; the 
latter, of course, is dogmatic. Each has so many hours a week given to it; 
as a rule, three to Biblical history and two to catechism. In evangelical 
schools both are taught by the teachers; in Catholic schools Biblical history 
is taught by the teachers and catechism by the clergy. I dwell on these de- 
tails, partly because they are not known in England, and partly because of 
their significance in the educational scheme, which can, I think, hardly be 
overrated. Just as the Germans have known how to retain the classical ele- 
ment in the higher education while adding the highest developments of science 
and other modern studies, so have they known how to build up the most com- 
plete system of national education upon the old foundations of character and 
conduct. They have not flung away the old in acquiring the new, but 
have combined them. The retention of systematic religious teaching has a 
far-reaching influence on the national life, which is plainly visible in many 
directions, and not least in the industrial sphere. To it may be traced the 
sense of duty and responsibility, the respect for law, the steady effort, the 
self-restraint; the maintenance of a higher ideal than the materialism of 
social democracy, which have been noted in previous articles. And to these 
may be added the striking absence of corruption in public life, which is the 
indispensable condition for the healthy exercise of those municipal functions 
that are carried on upon so large a scale in German towns to the benefit of 
the community 

The other subjects of instruction are the German language, arithmetic, 
with elements of geometry, drawing, history, geography, natural history, and 
singing; also gymnastics and drill for boys and domestic handwork for girls. 
Great attention is paid to the language. The children are taught to speak, 
read, and write correctly; and particular pains are devoted to secure clear 
enunciation and good pronunciation. Thoroughness is the great aim, quality 
not quantity of accomplishment. The standard of handwriting attained is 
remarkable. Altogether the scheme of instruction carefully avoids the 
ambitious and fanciful; it aims at the thorough mastery of elements rather 
than a smattertng of extras, and, as there is no competition for grants, the 
children need not be crammed. 

The school year begins at Easter, and varies from forty to forty-six 
weeks. The holidays, which occur at Midsummer, Michaelmas, Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, take up eight weeks in the country and nine in the 
larger towns. They are somewhat longer in southern than in northern Ger- 
many. The school week ranges from twenty hours in the lowest elasses to 
thirty-two in the highest. Attendance is remarkably regular and punctual. 
In the upper classes boys and girls are separated as far as possible; coeduca- 
tion does not find favor in Germany. Corporal punishment is allowed, but 
teachers are directed to administer it as sparingly as possible. The law runs 
as follows: 

‘Only after repeated and unsuccessful application of one of the former 
punishments (reprimand, standing out, detention after schools, etc.), or on 
account of flagrant disobedience or gross misconduct, is a moderate corporal 
chastisement permitted, but always in a measured form and so as not to be 
injurious to health. The corporal punishment of girls is to be avoided to 
the utmost.” 
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The school buildings are regulated by law with respect to height of 
rooms, cubic space, and other matters. Great attention is paid to ventilation, 
warming, and light, and in these respects the newer schools, in towns at 
least, are excellent. I have previously noted the value attached to good 
lighting in factories; it is the same in the schools. The Germans appear to 
me to have realized more than most people the very simple facts that a bad 
light spoils the eyesight by straining accommodation, and that a good one 
greatly increases efficiency by diminishing the expenditure of nerve energy on 
mere perception and consequently releasing it for other work. So far as one 
can make a general statement from a limited field of observation, I should say 
the school buildings are plain and unpretending, but adequate and well 
adapted to their purpose. 

The most important factor, however, is the teaching staff, and this is, I 
think, the strongest point in the German system. The teachers are trained 
in seminaries, of which there were in Prussia 129—120 for men and g for 
women—in 1901. The course there lasts three years and is carried out in 
three classes, but the training really extends over six years, as the seminary is 
preceded by three years in preparatory institutes, which are maintained either 
by the state or by municipalities. In Saxony the whole six years are passed in 
state training colleges. Qualification for appointments is obtained by exam- 
ination at the close. In addition to the systematic preparation for the career 
thus secured, the efficiency of the teachers is promoted by their recognized 
position. They have the duties and rights of civil servants, and as such enjoy 
various privileges, including partial exemption from liability to military ser- 
vice and from municipal taxes, as well as an assured and sufficient income and 
a pension. The official position has, further, a moral value in Germany which 
it lacks with us. It carries with it a dignity and respect which in an educated 
man generate self-respect and self-confidence, the opposite of self-assertion. 
The German elementary school teacher has no need of self-assertion, and 
consequently does not teach it—that bane of our elementary schools. 

* * * 


One thousand dollars were given in fourteen prizes by the publisher of 
New Thought for the best definition within ten words of New Thought. The 
following were the definitions winning the prizes—the first of $5co, the second 


of $250, etc.: 


Being and doing one’s best by repeatedly affirming one’s ability. 

We are what we assert ourselves to be. 

Claim that you are what you desire to be. 

The cheerful, persistent assertion of the soul’s prerogative to rule. 

Continuous affirmation of whatever helps us achieve our highest pos- 
sibilities. 

Attaining the ideal in life through thought concentration and assertion. 

Mental imagery, personally controllable, governs bodily health and 
individual circumstances. 

Holding constantly before one’s thoughts the omnipotence of man’s mind. 

Human development through recognition and assertion of human divinity. 

The control of mental force by positive, concentrated, ideal suggestion. 

Realization of ideals by becoming them through force of desire. 

Benefiting or injuring others and ourselves reciprocally through thought 
force. 

Fear nothing; love everything; believe you can do anything.’ 

The recognition, realization, and manifestation of the God in me. 


Commenting on these remarkable definitions a writer in American Medi- 
cine makes this statement: 

It seems, therefore, that the more one claims, regardless whether he has 
it or not; the more egotism one cultivates; the more one ignores facts and 
lives in indifference to them; the more one ignores disease and treats himself, 
or hires absent treatment by means of vibrations, the more one realizes the 
God in me. M. C. Mie 


. 
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